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EDITORIALS 


A Test for Teachers Jesus was the Master Teacher. Jesus trained 

teachers. Jesus assembled twelve men who 
walked with Him and talked with Him. The disciples listened; they ques- 
tioned; they observed. They learned that the prime requisites for good teach- 
ing are faith, love, sincerity, patience, tact, resourcefulness, understanding, 
and devotion. 

The time came for the final test. It was conducted during a period of 
adversity. It seems that the quality of a person can be determined best during 
times of tribulation. The twelve in the graduating class saw their teacher 
taken from the Garden of Gethsemane to suffer some of the worst abuses ever 
perpetrated by men. The disciples watched; they thought; they acted. 

The responses of the twelve students varied considerably. Three results 
are recorded in Holy Writ in some detail. Mercenary Judas had made up his 
mind to cheat a bit. He apparently failed to understand that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil.” He decided to let his associations with Jesus 
accrue to his financial advantage. Jesus called Judas’ attention to the error 
of his ways. Judas was ashamed. He attempted to rectify the situation with 
money. Again he was credited with failure. Judas did not repent. His greatest 
failure was that he did not consider himself among the redeemed and ask 
for forgiveness. 

Impetuous, emotional, vacillating Peter displayed the characteristics of 
a real problem student. He shifted from A’s to F's in hurried succession. At 
times he would launch out boldly for Christ. Soon thereafter he would deny 
His Savior or hide. It seems that Peter’s interests in himself at times tended 
to supersede his love of God. Jesus called the error of his way to his attention. 
Peter passed the final examination as a good student. He repented and 
became one of God’s great teachers. 

John, in whom dwelt the spirit of love abundantly, apparently displayed 
some of the temporary weaknesses revealed by the other disciples. After all, 
the test was not a simple one. However, Holy Writ reveals that John was 
at the foot of the Cross during the final stages of Jesus’ suffering. He was the 
epitome of love and devotion. 

In 1950 the test of teachers is still the same as at the time of Christ. 
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If the love of God supersedes all other considerations; if the favored habitation 

is the foot of the Cross; if teaching salvation through faith in Jesus’ redemp- 

tion is the prime consideration, laudable comments will be posted in the 

divine records. Consecrated, competent teachers are God’s Phi Beta Kappas. 
H. G. 


Response to Signals There is evidence of a growing interest in the 
of Distress problems of the family and the home. Not only 
do newspapers and magazines show their con- 
cern, but the Church recognizes the need of giving fuller attention to the prob- 
lems which confront our basic social institution. Currently marriage institutes 
and forums on family living are being conducted in various Lutheran centers. 
These are lecture courses which offer opportunity for the discussion of aspects 
of marriage and family life. Each topic is presented by a different speaker. 
There is perhaps no more timely subject for group study within and with- 
out the Church than the family. Its well-being facilitates the work of the 
Church, and, contrariwise, its disorganization creates problems for the Church. 
The welfare of society is equally rooted in the family. Juvenile delinquency, 
crime, marital difficulties, and other social ills which alarm every thinking 
person today are being more and more traced to personal maladjustments 
which had their origin in some unfortunate family experiences. Thus the 
institution which the Lord founded in Paradise for man’s fuller happiness 
has since the fall of man become Satan’s convenient seedbed for human misery. 
The emphasis on the family in the current program of adult education in 
our Synod proves to supply a felt need. Those of us who have experience 
with forums on family living or with teaching college courses treating the 
family and its problems find that there is a live interest in this area of social 
relationships, especially on the part of young men and women who look for- 
ward to marriage and to the establishment of their own families. Therefore 
pastors and teachers as educational leaders in their parishes should rise to 
their opportunities and provide the needed and desired guidance for which 
Scripture offers us the basic principles and toward which social science makes 
available many illustrative data and many sound, practical suggestions. Our 
‘secondary and higher educational institutions in the Church supply a basic 
need when they provide guidance for marriage and family living. 

The modern family is in distress. On its fate will depend the future of 
the nation and the Church. Ancient Rome began to crumble with the dis- 
integration of the family. St. Paul and Martin Luther were deeply concerned 
about the welfare of this divinely established institution and recognized the 
need of safeguarding it. We of today cannot ignore the signals of distress which 
shriek at us from the divorce courts. 7 eS 


Wrong Again  Prognostications have suffered severely since the last 
Presidential election. Error has become commonplace. 
Statistics encourage people to raise the eyebrows of suspicion. Those who cast 
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their opinions against almost overwhelming odds become national heroes 
overnight. It has become smart to be a lone voice. 

Those who ventured predictions on 1949 birth rates were wrong. Contrary 
to what was anticipated, the United States was again blessed with a bumper 
crop of babics. In 1949, the birth rate was 24.1 per thousand population. In 
1948, it was 24.2. Prior to the last war it was about 18. 

What does this mean for the schools? It means more pupils and students 
than anticipated — (1) about 25 per cent more children in first grades five 
years hence than now; (2) about 85 per cent more children in elementary 
schools toward the conclusion of the decade than now; (8) correspondingly 
higher high school and college enrollments. 

If present trends continue, people will go to school longer than formerly. 
This enlarges the educational panorama. High schools should show a gradual 
increase. College enrollments should decline for a few years with the reduc- 
tion in GI support. However, the proposed Federal scholarships and in- 
creased interest in a college education should then contribute to an upsurge. 

Four major factors seem to have a bearing on future enrollments in educa- 
tional institutions: (1) the constant increase in the population of our country; 
(2) high birth rates; (3) State aid; (4) the fact that people are looking 
more and more to schools as agencies which will equip them with the tools 
necessary to exploit the frontiers of opportunity. 

Can the public schools keep pace with added responsibilities? They will 
not unless considerably more tax revenue is forthcoming in the immediate 
future. The public seems to have sensed this inability, because in the last 
few years the enrollments of non-public sonnel: have increased faster than 
those of public schools. 

Lutheran schools have a prosperous future if present opportunities are 
utilized to advantage. The availability of children for elementary schools 
is unprecedented. Parents are sincerely concerned about wholesome spiritual 
direction during the transition from youth to maturity. Interest in a Christian 
college or university education is on the increase. 

An expanded program of Christian education will not be achieved with- 
out effort. The State with its socialistic program is demanding a higher 
and higher percentage of a person’s liquid assets. Consequently support of 
the Church’s program will demand an improved spirit of devotion. It will 
mean more than that. It will mean the abandonment of anarchistic disposi- 
tions and a dedication to co-operative enterprise. 

Jesus says that it is our job to teach. Shall we do it? H. G. 


Needed: An Integrated A careful study of the past volumes 


; ate of LUTHERAN EpucATION reveals that 
= aining Program neat 
In-Service Tr & 8 its editorial committee has been in- 


tent upon offering its readers carefully chosen articles designed to stimulate 
in-service training in the subject-matter fields, educational theory and practice, 
and in church and school music. 
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An equally careful study of the subscription lists and income reveals the 
trite truth that all that is written is not read by all that are in service. We 
need an integrating catalyst. 

The problem is this: A professional body such as ours must have lines of 
intercommunication. LuTHERAN Epucation is the official organ, and the visitors 
and faculties of colleges are contact personnel. Conferences and the Lutheran 
Education Association form logical media for such contacts. How can this 
system be integrated? 

Through a systematic use of school visits and local faculty discussions 
a need can be created for more in-service training materials. Through the 
transmission of these needs to the editorial staff there can be continuous adjust- 
ment of materials offered in print, supplying the needed information and 
guidance. Through the integration of conferences in synodical Districts as 
regional chapters of the Lutheran Education Association further personal con- 
tacts and social integration can be achieved. Since LuTHERAN EDUCATION 
serves as the official organ of the Lutheran Education Association, and since 
the visits and conferences would tend to be focused on mutual problems, the 
reader would get what he wants to read in LurHERAN Epucation, and Lv- 
THERAN EpucaTIon would get the readers it wants: the in-service training pro- 
gram would be functional and have the needed catalyst to make it satisfactory 
and solvent. The faculties who train the graduates co-operate with the visitors 
and thus stimulate an active in-service training program mutually beneficial. 
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BEFORE THE SUPREME Court. — Three cases now before the U. S. Supreme 
Court involve the legality of segregation in education and transportation. 

Early in November the Court announced its decision to rule on two segrega- 
tion suits involving the University of Oklahoma and the University of Texas 
Law School. The former case involves a decision by a Federal court in 
Oklahoma City rejecting the plea that G. W. McLaurin be allowed to attend 
classes at the University of Oklahoma on a completely nonsegregated basis. 
Mr. McLaurin is challenging the rule that excludes him from the classroom 
where white students sit and thus forces him to sit in an anteroom and take 
part in classwork through an open door. In the latter case, Herman Marion 
Sweatt, who has unsuccessfully sought admission to the University of Texas 
Law School in Austin, is questioning the validity of the Texas Constitution and 
of Texas statutes which require segregation of races in public education. 

In the third case, the United States Government is asking the Supreme 
Court to declare segregation of Negroes on the nation’s railroads illegal. The 
suit is brought by Elmer W. Henderson, at present Director of the American 
Council of Human Rights, who was denied dining-car service on the Southern 
Railway in May, 1942. In its brief, the Government challenges the “separate 
but equal” doctrine upon which a number of similar cases before the Supreme 
Court have been decided. Solicitor General Perlman declares that “both the 
Constitution and the Interstate Commerce Act give all persons traveling on 
interstate carriers the right to equal treatment, without being subject to gov- 
ernmentally-enforced discrimination based on race or color.” 


Dr. Walter A. Maier a Champion of Christian Education 


(In Memoriam) 


Pau M. BRETSCHER 


When Dr. Walter A. Maier died on 
January 11 of this year, God took from 
the scene of earthly activity an indi- 
vidual whom He had endowed with 
rare gifts. It is true that Dr. Maier’s 
gifts differed from those granted by 
God to Christians in the Early Church. 
He did not possess the gift of work- 
ing miracles, the gift of prophecy, the 
gift to discern spirits, the gift of 
diverse kinds of tongues, or the gift 
of the interpretation of tongues (1 Cor. 
12:10). Dr. Maier’s gift found its 
counterpart rather in that given by 
God to Prophets of the Old Testament, 
to John the Baptist, to the Apostles, 
and, in later eras of the Church, to 
preachers like Chrysostom and Luther. 
With all these saints, Dr. Maier had 
in common an unusual ability to pro- 
claim with power both God’s stern 
judgments on mankind and God's free 
salvation procured for all men, to 
spare no one in his pronouncements of 
condemnation, and to embrace every- 
one in his offer of God’s grace in 
Christ. Everyone who heard Dr. 
Maier over a period of time soon 
realized that he condemned sin 
wherever he found it, that he applied 
God’s holy Law to Church and State, 
home and school, management and 
labor, the highly literate and the 
wholly illiterate, the theist and the 
atheist, the skeptic and the dogmatist, 
the humanitarian idealist and the 
misanthropic materialist. Following 
the great examples of the Prophets, 
the Savior, the Apostles, and illus- 
trious Christian preachers in the his- 
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tory of the Church, he laid the axe 
of God’s condemning judgment to the 
root of every tree. Yet just as em- 
bracing and inclusive was his ap- 
proach when he proclaimed God’s 
free salvation in Christ. And _ this 
proclamation of God’s love and grace 
was the final end of all his preaching 
and the ultimate purpose of his entire 
ministry to the world. 

It is only against this background 
that one begins to understand Dr. 
Maier’s interest in education. He had 
an appreciation of all levels and all 
forms of education. Few in the 
Church of Jesus Christ have been as 
well educated as he was. And he re- 
mained an industrious student all his 
life and made diligent use of those 
rare hours of leisure granted him in 
his active life by plunging into the 
mass of literature which engulfed his 
desk and filled to capacity his book- 
shelves. From all these resources he 
quarried precious stones which he 
used directly or indirectly to enlarge 
his understanding of the problems and 
interests of human beings. And in 
those scattered moments which he 
might have used for relaxation he was 
at work on a scholarly commentary on 
the Prophet Nahum. Determined to 
keep his radio mission of the air re- 
flecting the currents and crosscur- 
rents of the day, he was most sensitive 
to what was going on in all areas of 
human thought, whether in the world 
of science, or the social sciences, or 
the humanities. Not that he ever 
posed as an expert in any one of these 
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areas. He detested dilettantism and 
amateurish prattle. Yet he remained 
thoroughly sympathetic to education 
and its many involvements. When, 
two days before he was rushed to the 
hospital, a few of us who attended 
Mrs. Maier’s birthday celebration 
were engaged in discussing the most 
recent developments in biology and 
the medical sciences, a widely known 
surgeon sitting next to us observed: 
“Yes, biology, the medical sciences, 
sociology, and even theology are not 
so many unrelated compartments, but 
they are closely interrelated, so that 
it is important for specialists in one 
area to remember that they must at- 
tempt to capture at least an appre- 
ciation of what is happening in other 
areas of investigation.” To this Dr. 
Maier, who also sat in the semicircle, 
fully agreed. It was, in passing, the 
last word I heard from the lips of 
Dr. Maier. 

But though Dr. Maier was sincerely 
interested in education and knowledge 
wherever it could be found, he was 
particularly interested in Christian 
education. He himself had received 
a solid Christian education in the 
home of pious parents. He cultivated 
this education throughout his life for 
his own benefit and for the benefit of 
others. Those unforgettable gather- 
ings at his home were always high- 
lighted by the singing of Christian 
hymns and by prayers as only Dr. 
Maier could utter them. This early 
cultivation of genuine piety enabled 
him to rise above suspicion, gossip, 
an ugly temper, carping criticism, 
jealousy, bitterness, foul play, and re- 
taliation. Certainly, he remained 
throughout his life a sinner in daily 
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need of grace, and he never achieved 
perfection, and he frequently con- 
fessed that he, too, fell short of the 
glory of God. 

His interest in Christian education 
did not result in books on this subject. 
He wrote no book on the scientific 
study of education, the psychology of 
learning, the school in its relation to 
society, education in a democracy, 
methods of teaching religion, and re- 
lated subjects. This is not to say — 
and I repeat it — that he was wholly 
ignorant of areas in which educational 
experts are at home. On the contrary, 
he went out of his way to know what 
was happening on the educational 
scene, because he always had the 
urge to make his message of judgment 
and grace relevant. But he knew, too, 
that he was not the one who dared 
pose as an expert in education, and 
therefore he wisely left the explora- 
tion of this vast field to those who had 
qualified themselves for such research. 
As a champion of Christian education, 
he preferred to remain the herald, the 
trumpeter, the watchman on Zion's 
tower, who kept telling the American 
public: “All children should receive 
at least Sunday school training. I say 
‘at least’ because we should not be 
satisfied with one weekly hour of 
spiritual instruction. . . . With due 
credit to the Sunday school, its con- 
secrated teachers, and with full ac- 
knowledgment of its blessings, it often 
happens that presentation of eternal 
truths is turned over to amateurs... . 
Protestant churches in the United 
States and Canada should finally 
realize — and we are happy to report 
that some do see the light more clearly 
— that the ideal in spiritual education 
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is the Christian day school, where the 
child is constantly under the influence 
of God’s Word and where no doubt or 
denial of divine truth ever attacks its 
faith. Such schools, with Jesus first, 
last, and constantly uppermost, are 
maintained by my Church through- 
out many sections of the country. 
They are open to your children.” 

Dr. Maier tried to look at the whole 
of life, the whole of humanity, the 
whole Christian Church, the whole 
family. Judgment and grace must be 
brought to the attention of all. Thus 
he hoped to compass the entire world 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
“Preaching the Gospel to every 
creature,” “bringing Christ to the na- 
tions,” was for him not a Platonic 
ideal, not a utopian dream, but an 
objective which he firmly believed 
could be realized through the power 
of prayer, through personal witness 
bearing, and through self-sacrificing 
giving. And when he died, his mes- 
sage was actually being winged over 
tens of thousands of miles into far 
corners of the earth. He addressed 
himself, furthermore, to Christians re- 
gardless of their church affiliation, for 
he believed that the message of judg- 
ment and grace was more existential 
and relevant to Christian thought than 
all other concerns which engage the 
mind of the Christian. 

But in that vast throng of humanity 
which he addressed Sunday after Sun- 
day he singled out for special con- 
sideration the family. It constituted 
for him the basic social unit, not in 
the ancient Aristotelian sense or in 
terms of current sociological thought, 
but because the family is a divine in- 
stitution. It was for Dr. Maier, as it 
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was for St. Paul, a microcosm of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, the latter be- 
ing the most glorious macrocosm 
brought into existence by God. Again, 
when he addressed the American 
family, he never spoke to it in the ab- 
stract, but he singled out in the family 
the husband, the wife, father and 
mother, the married children and the 
unmarried. For every member of the 
family he had a Word of God. He 
reminded husbands and wives of their 
mutual obligations and of their re- 
sponsibilities as parents. He reminded 
children of their duties to their par- 
ents. Young people contemplating 
marriage he counseled how they might 
in a God-fearing manner enter upon 
that blessed estate. Because of his firm 
belief in the divine institution of the 
family and its importance in the 
general structure of social organiza- 
tion, Dr. Maier mercilessly chastised 
easy divorce, the sinful neglect of 
parents who fail to bring up their chil- 
dren in the fear and nurture of the 
Lord, the curse of indulgence in 
drinking and riotous living, the temp- 
tations of most present-day movies 
and the salacious character of most 
modern novels. “No country, not even 
the United States, is stronger than its 
families.” “All the CCC camps and all 
the National Youth Administration 
projects, with their splendid objec- 
tives, will not be able to compensate 
for the spiritual loss which hundreds 
of thousands of youth sustain because 
parents have shirked their divinely 
imposed duty.” “Every prospect of 
betterment for our country, every hope 
of blessing in the Church, should 
start — under God — with the family.” 
“If the family is to be united in heaven, 
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it must be joined in faith here on 
earth. Therefore, find time, good 
time, regular time, blessed time, for 
family Scripture reading, household 
prayer! Fathers, mothers, give your 
children the benefit of Bible-grounded 
training! Send them to one of our 
Christian day schools.” 

Dr. Maier was not an educator if by 
that term is meant an individual who 
is an expert also in theories of edu- 
cation. He was a proclaimer of the 
Good News, a preacher of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, one of God's great 
gifts to the Church in the first half 
of the twentieth century called to 
pronounce God’s judgments and to 
offer God’s grace. Yet in performing 
this task and never deviating from 
the “kerygmatic” character of his radio 
mission he also stressed the impor- 
tance of Christian education and the 
Christian home more than any other 
individual in this same period of time. 
If in this period our agencies of Chris- 
tian education, in particular our ele- 
mentary Christian schools, have ex- 
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perienced the verdure of another 
spring, this is due, under God, largely 
to the message of Dr. Maier. 

May I close on an “in memoriam” 
note. Jesus wept at the tomb of Laza- 
rus. He wept tears not of rebellion 
against God, tears not of despair and 
pessimism, but tears of love. “Behold 
how He loved him.” Christians 
throughout the world wept at the 
news that Dr. Maier had been called 
to the eternal rest of the saints. But 
they, too, like their Master did not 
weep tears of rebellion, despair, and 
pessimism. They wept tears of love. 
We all loved Dr. Maier. But we all 
are assured that He who called Laza- 
rus back to life will on that Last Day 
call forth out of the grave Dr. Maier. 
Activated by that hope and faith, we 
shall bend every effort to promote the 
cause of Christian education and the 
establishment and strengthening of 
the Christian home, these noble causes 
to which Dr. Walter A. Maier, friend, 
colleague, and brother in Christ Jesus 
gave so rich a measure of his life. 


PRESERVING THE Brste. — Even the Bible societies have to reckon with the 
possibilities of the atomic age. Dr. Gilbert Darlington of the American Bible 
Society reported at the annual meeting that precautions have been taken to 
safeguard the Holy Scriptures in the event of world catastrophe. Scriptures 
have been stored in fireproof buildings in various parts of the United States 
and in countries abroad. Seven foreign countries, one of them Czechoslovakia, 
have recently shipped Bibles in their native tongues to the U.S. for safe- 
keeping. Dr. Eric North reported to the society that General McArthur 
estimates an eventual need of thirty million Scriptures for Japan. The society 
has distributed four million copies there since the end of the war and expects 
to supply three million more in 1950. — Lutheran Standard, December 81, 1949. 


Crupe KNowLepce. — Our. present-day knowledge of the child’s mind is 
comparable to a fifteenth-century map of the world —a mixture of truth and 
error, with the heads of strange sea monsters ominously rising out of the dark 
depths of uncharted seas. Vast areas remain to be explored. There are scat- 
tered islands of solid dependable fact, uncoordinated with unknown continents. 
Under the mounting influence of biologic rationalism, however, the unfinished 
map of the child’s world is taking on more accuracy and design. — Dr. ARNOLD 
M. GEsELL, Yale University child expert. ) 


Plan for Planning 


HERBERT H. Gross 


She pointed approvingly in the 
direction of a beautiful new convent. 
Then smilingly she said, “The stone 
in that building was originally pur- 
chased with the intent of building a 
Lutheran Church.” And so it was. 
A Lutheran congregation had decided 
to relocate. It had purchased a site. 
The zoning ordinances did not permit 
the construction of a church at the 
selected place. The stone had been 
ordered. It could not be used. A Cath- 
olic parish needed stone for a convent. 
It is a beautiful structure. 

With the disappearance of the 
physical frontier and the increase of 
human interdependence, planning is 
inevitable. The alternative is con- 
fusion and chaos. It is folly to oppose 
planning. It is good sense to study the 
movement and make the necessary 
contributions to prevent the loss of 
precious human values. 

Up to the present, planning has 
been mostly negative, i.e., you can't 
do this here, and you can't do that 
there. However, gradually but surely 
it is moving into the realms of the 
positive. The newer a community, 
the more stringent are the regulations 
which govern the use of land within it. 

To study the effect of zoning on 
schools and churches, geography 
students at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, IIl., gathered zon- 
ing ordinances from various com- 
munities in the United States and 
identified the pertinent information. 
One of the students, Walter Drost, 
meticulously arranged these data in 
a table. The many detailed variations 
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in zoning ordinances made the table 
too complex for reproduction. It did 
provide an excellent basis for reach- 
ing the following generalizations. 
These generalizations are based on the 
assumption that churches and schools 
should preferably be in Zone A or 
Zone I (single residence). 


1. Schools and churches must not 
occupy more than 50 per cent of a site. 
The range is from 30 to 75 per cent. 

2. Schools and churches must have 
public property frontage on at least 
two sides. ‘The range is from one to 
four. 

3. Churches must provide off-street 
parking for one automobile for every 
ten seats in the edifice. The range is 
from one for five to one for fifteen. 
This off-street parking must be within 
300 feet of the church. The range is 
from contiguous with to unspecified. 


4. Schools providing board and 
room (boarding schools) are ordi- 
narily excluded from Class A or Class I 
(single residence) districts. 

5. Parish or private schools which 
have a curriculum equivalent to that 
of the public schools are usually per- 
mitted in Class A districts. 

6. The height of a school or church 
must not exceed 60 feet. The range 
is from 35 to 75 feet, with exceptions 
if the site is large. The spire of a 
church is not included in the measure- 
ment. 

7. Newer ordinances allow for 
property-owner consent. Ordinarily 
the property owners must live within 
500 feet of the site of a school, church, 
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or similar public building. At times 
zoning districts are set up, and the 
property owners within them are per- 
mitted to set up their own restrictions, 
within limits. Usually an 80 per cent 
consent is needed. 

In some of the newer planned com- 
munities space is not allowed for 
parish schools and denominational 
churches. Space is assigned to a 
“community church.” In such in- 
stances, a legal appeal would have 
to be made for use other than 
specified. 

Although we may not like it, we 
must look forward to more and more 
social control. The period during 
which a farmer could permit un- 
limited erosion is coming to a close. 
That applies also to pumping oil at 
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any velocity, cutting down trees with- 
out discrimination, pouring sewage 
into streams without consideration, 
raising crops for which there is little 
demand and then calling for govern- 
ment subsidy to support a false econ- 
omy, building a hamburger dispensary 
wherever property may be available. 

Yes, the new order is some form of 
socialism. One way to deal with the 
issue is to scream that it can’t happen 
in the United States, and then be over- 
whelmed and submerged by the 
movement. The better way is to take 
a good look at it, analyze it, under- 
stand it, deal with it, and direct it 
along wholesome channels. To main- 
tain churches and schools in a planned 
society, it is imperative that we plan 
for planning. 


Tue PresipeEnr on EpucatTion.—We must take immediate steps to 
strengthen our educational system. In many parts of our country, young people 
are being handicapped for life because of poor education. The rapidly increas- 
ing number of children of school age, coupled with the shortage of qualified 
teachers, makes this problem more critical each year. I believe that the Con- 
gress should no longer delay in providing Federal assistance to the States so 


that they can maintain adequate schools. 


As we go forward in achieving greater economic security and greater op- 
portunity for all our people, we should make every effort to extend the benefits 
of our democratic institutions to every citizen. The religious ideals which we 


profess, and the heritage of freedom which we have received from the 


past, 


clearly place that duty upon us. — PRESIDENT TRUMAN in his “State of the 
Union” message to Congress, January 4, 1950. 


Wants GOVERNMENT TO FINANCE ALL ParocHraAL SCHOOLS. — Now here is 
a new idea. Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, professor at Brandeis College, told the 
Ladies’ Association of the Providence, R. I., Hebrew Day School that the gov- 
ernment should finance parochial schools for all groups. “A free society cannot 
be a uniform society,” he said. “It must be one where all varieties of talent 
flourish. It may be utopian, but the best society would be that where all groups 
have their own schools, Let.the government pay for them but then step out. 
The government can pay the bills, clean the streets, and train the soldiers, 
That is all.” — The first thing that would happen would be that the atheists 
and freethinkers would demand a special school for their children, no matter 
how few they were in any community. Every little queer sect would follow 
suit, and that would be the end of a public-school system. The idea isn’t 
“utopian” as Dr. Lewisohn thinks but somewhat “crackpotian.” — Lutheran 


Standard, January 7, 1950. 


Psychotherapy for Pastors and Teachers 


OLIVER E. GRAEBNER 


I. ORIENTATION 


In the second chapter of Gene- 
sis the Prophet Moses records the 
thoughts of man’s Creator: “It is not 
good that the man should be alone; 
I will make him an helpmeet for him.” 
And God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam, and He fashioned Eve 
and brought her to Adam. Here be- 
gan human relations. God who lives 
in sublime Trinity and not in a lonely 
unity soon arranged that man should 
have company. Ever since that time 
the human infant has been physically, 
mentally, morally dependent upon 
his father and mother, sisters and 
brothers. The Scriptural injunctions: 
“Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the 
things of others,” “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” — these define, delimit, 
and direct the course of human re- 
lations. 

All Scripture presents the story of 
man’s dealings with his fellow man 
and with a personal God. It tells of 
the successes and failures, the motives 
and attitudes, the potentialities and 
frailties, of men and women as they 
bought and sold, reared children, ex- 
horted and encouraged one another 
through the years and across the bar- 
riers of life’s twilight. Pastors and 
teachers on all levels have dedicated 
their lives to the process of promoting 
God-pleasing human relations. What 
is this process of soul culture but 
learning how to get along successfully 
in all areas of thought and action? 
And what is all of this but various 
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phases of counseling? Whether we 
like it or not, whether we are aware 
of this area of our jobs or not, whether 
we are especially trained and pre- 
pared to take our rightful places as 
counselors or not, it is part and parcel ; 
of it, as surely as Christ said to Peter, 
“Feed my sheep.” 

As Albert C. Outler contends in his 
treatise, we need “a Christian context 
for counseling.” 1 “Modern counseling 
has a curious lineage. Its hoariest 
ancestor is the ancient art of sympathy 
and shared wisdom which is surely 
older than recorded history. Its often 
none-too-well remembered grandpar- 
ent is the Christian ethic, with its 
recognition of and concern for the 
worth of human persons and its ideal 
of human community. Its immediate 
parent is modern psychology, which 
makes the kindred social sciences its 
aunts and uncles. Such a heritage 
creates a certain confusion and _ in- 
stability in the offspring. Its tech- 
niques and axioms are predominantly 
controlled by the materialistic and 
mechanistic assumptions in the pre- 
vailing systems of psychopathology, 
psychoanalysis, and psychiatry. When 
religious persons have sought to avail 
themselves of the therapeutic aids of 
modern psychology, they have often 
found themselves in the anomalous 
position of trying to adopt methods 
and reject the assumptions on which 
those methods apparently are based. 
If we accept the practical insights 


1 Albert C. Outler, “A Christian Context 
for Counseling,” Hazen Pamphlet No. 18. 
1945. 
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which behavioristic psychology and 
psychoanalytic theory admittedly 
afford us, are we thereby committed 
to follow them in their conclusions 
about the nature of man, his freedom 
and responsibility? It would indeed 
be a painful choice if we have to de- 
cide between the Christian account of 
man and his destiny on the one hand 
and the doctrines of modern psy- 
chology on the other.” The writer be- 
lieves no such choice is required of us. 
We can assimilate the practical wis- 
dom of the psychologist and psychi- 
atrist, however secular and mechanis- 
tic his world view may be, to the basic 
and perennial first principles of the 
Christian faith and Christian theology. 
What we need, then, is a Christian 
context for counseling. Pastors and 
teachers cannot afford to ignore the 
solid growing results of scientific 
studies in psychology and sociology; 
nor can scientists remain “complacent 
about their crude mechanistic as- 
sumptions.” 

While we are trying to learn the 
polysyllabic lingo of psychology as 
we wander through the side shows of 
mental quirks, we are apt to be so 
impressed by the placards and the 
ballyhoo that we miss the great show, 
the giant Laocoén, the Human Pre- 
dicament. The greatest single fault 
which we have found with teachers 
of psychology is the failure to come 
to grips with the problem of human 
sin, even to admit that there is a fatal 
universal declination away from God’s 
loving purposes for His children which 
accounts in significant measure for 
the misery and tragedy of human life. 

The Christian answer to the human 
predicament is the Gospel of God’s 
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love supremely manifest in Christ 
Jesus. It is not enough for man’s lot 
to be improved (socially, economi- 
cally, or even morally); he needs must 
be made over. In Christ we have the 
resources for moral victory; the graces, 
given us in and with faith in the 
Savior, which we need for Christian 
living. 

This the Christian counselor must 
understand if he is to guide the 
counselee beyond the particular crisis 
in his life to a genuinely effective 
integration of motives and actions. 


DEFINITION 


Having established the subject of 
psychotherapy in a Christian context, 
we may proceed. 

The term counseling has meant dif- 
ferent things. It is derived from the 
Latin consulere, meaning to consider, 
to reflect, deliberate, take counsel, con- 
sult, ask counsel of. But in English 
its usage seems to have changed in 
such a way as to refer to the giving 
of various types of assistance or coun- 
sel, such as legal, financial, religious, 
and educational counseling. 

“Psychotherapy,” on the other hand, 
means soul healing.? It is defined as 
“a face-to-face relationship in which 
a psychologically trained individual is 
consciously attempting by verbal 
means to assist another person to 
modify emotional attitudes that are 
socially maladjusted, and in which the 
subject is relatively aware of the 
personality reorientation through 
which he is going.” 


2 William U. Snyder, “The Present Status 
of Psychotherapeutic Counseling,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 44, 4. 1947. 
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The origins of psychology were 
more along the line of psychometrics, 
the measurement of traits and physical 
characteristics rather than clinical 
treatment. The clinical psychologist 
looked upon himself as a diagnostician 
and not as responsible for carrying out 
any therapeutic or counseling role. 
During the past decade a marked 
change has occurred, and many psy- 
chologists now consider counseling as 
a real part of their responsibility. 
This is due no doubt to the growing 
realization that diagnosis without 
treatment has little social value. 

Psychotherapy for Christian teach- 
ers and religious workers has as its 
objective the more complete integra- 
tion of man with God’s purposes; the 
application of those techniques 
which psychology has found workable 
in the treatment of human maladjust- 
ment within the framework of a de- 
vout temperament. It consists in part 
of a critical analysis of the counselor, 
his attitudes and traits, his unique 
approach to the troubled soul. It re- 
lates the counselee’s problem in the 
light of heavenly wisdom to those 
measurable quantities and qualities 
with psychological insight. It is in- 
terested in aiding the client to under- 
stand himself and his problem in 
honest objectivity and withal to 
achieve by divine grace the resources 
necessary to change habits and_ be- 
havior patterns to the next higher 
level. 

It attempts to imitate God's treat- 
ment of man by giving much more 
information about man to man than 
has heretofore been common practice, 
so that his fullness might be more 
nearly aroused and engaged in His 
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service. It helps the pastor and 
teacher to distinguish cause from 
effect, gives knowledge of, and insight 
into, man’s physical and mental life; 
it presents the functional aspects of 
the mind; it emphasizes the need for 
internal harmony on all levels to avoid 
personality distortion; it helps dis- 
tinguish the form from the substance, 
origin from nature, stages from ma- 
turity, travesty from truth, the ab- 
normal and extravagant from the 
normal and well balanced; it has 
given us counseling techniques. 


THe NEED FOR COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE TopDAy 


One of our colleagues passed to our 
desk a provocative and well-written 
item from the Journal-Gazette of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in which Robert C. 
Ruark lumps all counseling centers 
under the fetching title “Freud Dis- 
pensaries.” He playfully describes 
the efforts of psychological clinics as 
“psychiatric infirmaries where they 
cure colds in their souls and pimples 
on the subconscious.” He contends 
that after all is said and done, young 
people must “be tossed as a young 
bird from the nest” and must learn to 
get along in life; that all this pseudo- 
scientific triple talk only robs the 
young from making their own mistakes 
and covering them with their own 
sound scar tissue of experience. 

Mr. Ruark has put his finger on a 
sensitive spot, namely, at what point 
is counseling just pampering and at 
what point is it really and truly a 
necessary aid? Are we just coddling 


3 Robert C. Ruark, “Freud Dispensaries,” 
The Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Vol. 87, No. 822. 
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and making ow young people soft 
with all this attention? Should we 
not return to the simple authoritarian 
approach to problems of discipline 
and interpersonal living? 

What are some of the facts? 

The loss of effective control over 
young people today by the home and 
church and school has brought a need 
for counseling. The change in types 
and varieties of jobs presents a be- 
wildering array of glittering possi- 
bilities to confuse the young today. 
The simple growth of our schools is 
another factor. In our lifetime we 
have often witnessed growth in the 
number of schools; yet one out of six 
pupils fails to reach high school. And 
shall we add the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, failure in attitude de- 
velopment, rapid transportation, and 
the internal imperviousness to what 
other people think? Is there a need 
for guidance? 

It has been the writer’s observation 
that those who lightly pooh-pooh the 
entire subject of counseling are not 
conversant with the field. On the one 
hand it is no doubt true that there 
is no area of human relationship where 
mediocrity can flourish without fear 
of detection for so long a time as in 
counseling. However, through the 
ages there has been rebirth and re- 
newed strength resulting from pur- 
poseful conversation between two 
people. 

II. THE COUNSELOR 
Levine: “The personality of the 


counselor is more important than 


mastery of therapeutic techniques.” 
Much has been written regarding 
personality traits which make for 
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good counseling. We could describe 
the counselor in terms of one or the 
other school of psychology. Granger 
E. Westberg,‘ as reported in the 1948 
yearbook of the Associated Lutheran 
Charities, presents an excellent de- 
scription which has grown out of 
years of experience and study. May 
we present eight points, with emen- 
dations. 


1. He loves people. He is a Chris- 
tian gentleman, who loves God. He 
loves people, whom God has created. 
He thinks: “I may not like the things 
you are doing. I may not like your 
looks or manners, your clothes or the 
smell of your breath, but I still love 
you — for you are a creature of God. 
I will do all I can to draw the best 
out of you.” 


2. He does not apologize for his 
Christian faith. All the knowledge of 
therapeutic techniques will never re- 
place Scriptural knowledge and aid. 
The most successful pastor and 
teacher counselors let their positive 
faith in the Gospel of Christ be known 
somewhere along the line. 

3. He relaxes with people and is 
a good listener. In theory this is easy, 
but, with their particular training and 
line of work, it is very difficult for 
the pastor and teacher to carry out. 
(Check the amount of time you spend 
in talking and in listening during your 
next interview. ) 


4. He gives undivided attention. 


There is a compliment paid when the 
counselor does intelligent listening, 


4 Granger E. Westberg, “Pastoral Coun- 
seling in the Hospital Ministry,” Proceed- 
ings of Forty-Fifth Annual Convention of 
Associated Lutheran Charities, 1948, 27—51. 
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and this attentiveness gives the coun- 
selee a feeling of importance as he 
progresses. 


3. He is sensitive to his client’s 
moods, expressions, and mannerisms. 
He observes the client as the con- 
versation proceeds, but not like a 
mouse in a cage. He learns to recog- 
nize the symbols of behavior, the 
signs of frustration, aggression, in- 
cipient stages of imbalance. 

6. He is emotionally stable. There 
are a few personality tests which are 
fairly valid measures of emotional 
stability. The counselor would do well 
to learn how he compares with other 
normal people. (The interpretation of 
scores on, for instance, the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory should be made 
only by a trained person. ) 

7. He identifies himself with his 
client. Such identification is termed 
empathy. Rolla May says: “Whereas 
sympathy denotes ‘feeling with’ and 
may lead to sentimentality, empathy 
means a much deeper state of identi- 
fication of personalities in which one 
person so feels himself into the other 
as temporarily to lose his own iden- 
tity.” A word of caution: Don't be- 
come emotionally involved in your 
client’s problem. Don’t be an Atlas 
Albert, who carries the weight of the 
world on his shoulder; don’t think the 
entire church or school will (or must! ) 
rise or fall with you. Don’t be a Happy 
Harry, for whom nothing is taken 
seriously, who really does not enter 
into his client’s problems at all, but 
brushes them lightly aside. Don’t be 
a Sour-puss Clarence or a Macabre 
John, funereal in voice and mien; for 
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such a one nothing is good, all is evil, 
all is bad. 


8. He remains a neutral observer, 
training himself to be objective re- 
garding the problems and actions of 
others. While carrying out a labora- 
tory experiment in introductory psy- 
chology, one of the writer’s girl 
students was working out a stylus 
maze problem, in which the subject 
holds the stylus in one hand and at- 
tempts to trace the pattern with as few 
errors as possible. The usual control 
is to blindfold the subject. Instead, 
this particular girl quite naively held 
her hand over the eyes of the subject. 
The erratic scores of some of the 
male subjects taking the test could 
not possibly have resulted from the 
touch of her dainty hand upon their 
brows? 

Pastors and teachers are trained to 
give out definite information and opin- 
ions on questions and problems. They 
must not equivocate. The answer 
must come forth clearly and quickly 
so that people can hear and follow. 
That in many instances is difficult to 
do. The professional man or woman 
can seldom deliver a positive, un- 
equivocal statement about a human 
problem, except those involving ex- 
treme transgression or fulfillment of 
the divine law. When the client has 
told his story, the counselor is tempted 
to give his verdict immediately, with- 
out calling for more evidence. He can 
learn to restrain himself by being re- 
minded of Ivan Pavlovs famous 
maxim, “Observation and, again, ob- 
servation!” 

Let us summarize some of the 
thoughts presented so far regarding 
the counselor. 
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1. He should regard himself as a 
very important part of the counsel- 
ing trio. He forms the third side of 
the triangle for human redemption, 
the counselee, and God, and the coun- 
selor. 

2. He is an instrument of God and 
man for man’s salvation. 

8. He leads the soul to understand- 
ing and insight by showing the way 
of God and to God to the counselee. 

4. He mirrors two aspects: God’s 
will to man and man’s will to himself. 
He is a conveyor of a way of life and 
an encouragement to that way. 

5. He is the gadfly to arouse “holy 
discontent”; he is the ointment bringer 
to facilitate mental and _ spiritual 
healing; he is the harnesser of po- 
tentialities. 

6. He takes pride in but one issue, 
to harness all of his own mental and 
spiritual and physical equipment in 
such a way and under such heavenly 
restraint and patience and wisdom 
that clients seek him for what they 
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may gain in encouragement for living 
out satisfied and full lives. 

7. He looks for no thanks; in fact, 
he is surprised when one does thank 
him. He understands that the un- 
covering of self to self is usually ac- 
companied by pain; this brings 
humility and loss of prestige, not feel- 
ings of appreciation. The counselor 
who looks continually for signs of 
gratitude does not understand coun- 
seling. He is still a beginner; his is 
an adolescent professionalism. 

8. He has learned critical, ruth- 
lessly candid appraisal of his own 
traits, habits, strivings, humbug, and 
saintliness. 

9. He is a lover of men as fellow 
pilgrims having a few good traits 
and many shortcomings. 

10. He enlarges his understanding 
of self and fellow men by study, dis- 
cussion, experience, and repeated 
observation. 

11. He is a friend who knows, yet 
loves, even as Christ knows and loves. 


INTEREST IN SCHOOL SAvincs ProcraM SprREADs. — State school journals 
and bulletins throughout the nation are given more and more space to the 
furtherance of thrift training and wise money management in elementary and 
secondary school, according to a report from the Education Section, U.S. 
Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department. 


Double spread layouts with pictures have appeared in recent months in 
the Minnesota and West Virginia Journals. Journals in other sections also have 
carried headline stories with illustrations, and many have published editorials, 


fillers, and advertisements. 


Several national education magazines likewise had stories of importance 
early in the fall, and plans are under way for future articles. 

Reports of the organization of new School Savings Programs are also evi- 
dence that teachers and parents are alert to the necessity for teaching children 


thrift. 


The Visiting Circuit as a Unit in Promoting 


Christian Education 
A. G. MERKENS 


A circuit Visitor in one of our syn- 
odical Districts, addressing himself to 
circuit Visitors, declared with em- 
phasis: 

The efficacy of the functioning of our 
entire synodical machinery depends in 
no small measure on the dispatch, the 
ingenuity, the aggressiveness, the per- 
sonality, with which the Visitor clothes 
his office and prosecutes his visitorial 
activities. The Visitor is the spiritual 
leader of the circuit. He is the pace- 
setter for one of the integral and com- 
ponent parts of the District and of 
Synod.1 

Is the circuit Visitor the leader and 
pace-setter in his circuit also in matters 
that pertain to the field of Christian 
education? 

Are his duties restricted to doc- 
trinal supervision of the congregations 
in his circuit? 

Is he to concern himself primarily 
with efforts to help “raise the budget” 
of his District and Synod? 

Is his chief function that of a fire 
extinguisher? 

Historical developments and present 
practice in Synod give rise to such 
questions. The enlarged emphasis in 
Synod on Christian education during 
recent decades underscores these ques- 
tions. The search for a better, fuller 
development and utilization of the 
circuit as a unit of operation par- 
ticularly for the promotion of Chris- 
tian education is, in a measure, the 
result of these questions. 

Problems of Promotion. — Especi- 
ally problems of promotion in Chris- 


1 Kleiner, H. G., Talking Things Over 
With the Visitor. 
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tian education call for clarity of 
thought and uniformity of practice 
with respect to the part which the 
circuit Visitor is to play in the estab- 
lishment of educational agencies and 
in the achievement of educational 
goals in the congregations of his cir- 
cuit. 

In the earlier and simpler days of 
its history, our Synod’s promotional 
endeavors in parish education were 
concentrated primarily upon the estab- 
lishment of Christian day schools. 
These endeavors, spearheaded by syn- 
odical and District Presidents and by 
circuit Visitors, were so successful that 
some statistical reports in the printed 
procedures of District and synodical 
conventions indicated the maintenance 
of a “parochial school” of one kind or 
another by each and every member 
congregation. 

Times have changed. The number 
of congregations has mutiplied greatly. 
Synod’s educational activities have 
been greatly extended and intensified, 
especially since 1914, through the elec- 
tion of synodical and District boards 
of education and of full-time execu- 
tives of various kinds. Programs of 
action on the elementary, secondary, 
and adult levels of education have 
been multiplied in number and 
variety. 

These changes and developments 
with respect to Christian education, 
though they were desirable and neces- 
sary, have quite naturally increased 
the difficulties and problems of effec- 
tive promotion and of program transi- 
tion to local congregations. Grown to 
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pressing magnitude, these difficulties 
and problems call for satisfying and 
effective solution. 


The Visitor's Responsibilities. — In 
any solution of problems pertaining 
to promotion in Christian education, 
circuit Visitors are required by synod- 
ical directives to play a prominent 
part. Synod has assigned educational 
responsibilties, duties, and tasks to the 
circuit Visitors. 

The duties of the first “Visitor” ap- 
pointed by the Missouri Synod at its 
first convention, in 1847, pertained 
largely to matters educational, allied, 
of course, to matters confessional and 
missionary. They included the fol- 
lowing: 

a—Investigate German settlements 
with a view to establishing Lutheran 
congregations and schools. 

b — Visit the homes of immigrants to 
ascertain, among other things, whether 
or not the Lutheran settlers possessed 
and regularly used Bibles, the Small Cat- 
echism of Luther, good hymnbooks, or- 
thodox prayerbooks, sermon books, and 
books suited for home devotions. 

c— Where he found school children, 
to gather them together and examine 
them as to their knowledge of reading, 
of the Catechism, of hymns and prayers, 
of the Ten Commandments, and of the 
articles of the Creed. 

d— Especially, when he found neg- 
lected children, to instruct them as far 
as time and opportunity permitted, as 
well as to admonish and instruct the 
parents concerning the education of their 
children and their schooling at least 
during the fall and winter months, so 
that they might be able to read and to 
memorize the Chief Parts of the Cate- 
chism and the sacred story of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.? 


2 Proceedings of the First Convention of 
the Missouri Synod, 1847, Volume I—X (edi- 
tion of 1876), pp. 13—14. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 
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The revised synodical Handbook 
contains the following sections, which 
set forth the educational duties of 
circuit Visitors. 


3.65 — The Visitor shall officially visit 
. . . teachers of his circuit. 

3.71— The purpose of official visits 
shall be to bring about to the greatest 
possible degree the achievement of Syn- 
od’s objectives as expressed in Article III 
of its Constitution.? 

8.73c — He shall ascertain whether the 
pastor .. . properly supervises all Chris- 
tian education and training in his parish. 

3.75¢ — He shall inquire regarding... 
the reading of Christian literature; the 
Christian training of the children; the 
adequate indoctrination of adult cate- 
chumens; and, the family altar. 

3.77 — The Visitor, when visiting ele- 
mentary schools of all types, shall give 
his attention to: 

a. the personal attitude of the teacher 
toward his profession and his pu- 
pils; 

b. the general course of study, with 

special emphasis on the teaching 

of the Christian religion; 
. Christian discipline; 
. the school attendance; 
. the school equipment; 

the school management. 


3.95 — The resolutions of Synod and 
of the respective District shall be 
brought to the attention of the congre- 
gations, that all may co-operate to carry 
them out; the spiritual side of church 
work, including . . . all phases of parish 
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3 The synodical objectives as stated in 
the Constitution include: 1. The training 
of . . . teachers; 2, The publication and dis- 
tribution of . . . schoolbooks; 3. The further- 
ance of Christian parochial schools and of 
a thorough instruction for confirmation; 
4, The supervision of the . . . teachers of 
Synod with regard to the performance of 
their official duties; 5. The protection of ... 
teachers . . . in the performance of their 
duties and the maintenance of their rights. 
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shall 


education, receive 


phasis.+ 

The greatness of a circuit Visitor's 
educational responsibilities and the 
multiplicity of his educational tasks 
are apparent. In the light of these 
constitutional provisions it cannot be 
gainsaid that progress and improve- 
ment in parish education “depends in 
no small measure on the dispatch, the 
ingenuity, the aggressiveness, the per- 
sonality, with which the Visitor clothes 
his office and prosecutes his visitorial 
activities.” > It depends, furthermore, 
on his educational training, interest, 
and vision, and on his will and avail- 
able time for the work. 

To these educational responsibilities 
of a circuit Visitor are added by con- 
stitutional demand of Synod many 
other duties which he must perform 
toward pastors, congregations, church 
members, District, and Synod; duties 
which pertain to doctrinal, personal, 
missionary, congregational, disciplin- 
ary, financial, and other matters; 
duties which require of him to make 
many visits, attend meetings, call and 
conduct circuit meetings, engage in 
correspondence which sometimes be- 
comes extensive, serve as vacancy pas- 
tor, and render other miscellaneous 
services. 

The question suggests itself: can a 
circuit Visitor, who, it must be remem- 
bered, must always regard his own 
pastoral and congregational duties as 
primary, meet all of his visitorial re- 
sponsibilities to his own full satisfac- 
tion and to that of others? Conscious 


special em- 


4 Handbook of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, pp. 8—4, 58—60. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 


5 Vide supra, p. 1. 
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of their responsibilities, many con- 
scientious circuit Visitors are not only 
weighted down with concern, but are 
also overwhelmed by their duties and 
driven by sheer force of circumstances 
to eclectic procedures. Resisting the 
temptation to throw up their hands in 
despair and to do nothing, they elect 
to limit their official activities either 
to emergencies or to such things which 
by reason of historical development 
or common practice are regarded as 
their primary duties. Such eclectic 
procedure leads in too many instances 
to almost total educational inactivity 
on the part of the circuit Visitor and 
gives occasion to some observers to 
speak of “the notorious fact of weak- 
link, bottleneck, nonfunctioning cir- 
cuits” with respect to the promotion 
of Christian education. 


Boards and Executives of Christian 
Education. — In accordance with Syn- 
od’s resolutions and in recognition of 
the magnitude of the educational task, 
various boards and offices of Christian 
education have been created, as ex- 
panding needs demanded, for foster- 
ing and extending the work of Chris- 
tian education on all age levels. 

The synodical Board for Parish Edu- 
cation and educational executives are 
expected to provide leadership in 
Christian education for all congrega- 
tions of Synod.® This they do by use 
of the printed page, direct releases to 
the congregations, the publication of 
textbooks and promotional materials, 
arranging and directing sectional and 
regional meetings, the development 
and transmission of plans of action, 
and by other means and methods. In 


6 Handbook of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, sections 7.01 to 7.35. 
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the main, however, synodical boards 
and executives look to the District 
boards and executives for the trans- 
mission of their crystallized thinking 
to the synodical constituency. 

One of the purposes of District 
boards and executives of Christian 
education is to co-operate with the 
synodical board and executives in 
efforts to implement the over-all pro- 
gram, including secondary and adult 
education.? The District workers at- 
tempt to transmit that program, 
amended to meet District circum- 
stances and needs, to the District con- 
stituency. They also endeavor to 
transmit their own crystallized think- 
ing and program of action to the con- 
gregations of the District. An exam- 
ination of the rules and regulations 
adopted by synodical Districts for 
their boards and directors of Christian 
education will reveal not only the 
wide range of activities assigned to 
them, but also the fact that their 
duties are basically identical with the 
educational duties of circuit Visitors.® 


The Problem of Relationships and 
Primary Responsibility.—The relation- 
ship that is to exist between the cir- 
cuit Visitor and the District President 
is clearly stated in the synodical Hand- 
book. The circuit Visitor “shall assist” 
and “regularly report on his activities 


7 Ibid., sections 7.41 to 7.45. 

8 Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Con- 
vention of the Northern Illinois District, 
1942, “Regulations Governing the Office of 
Director of Christian Education in the 
Northern Illinois District,” pp. 58—55. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1942. 
— Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Conven- 
tion of the Northern Illinois District, 1946, 
“Rules and Regulations for the Northern 
Illinois District Board of Christian Educa- 
tion,” pp. 55—56. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1946. 
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to the District President.”® Also the 
District board and executive of educa- 
tion, even as all other District boards 
and officers, are to make required re- 
ports to the District President as to 
the chief supervisory officer. 
However, what is the relationship 
between the circuit Visitor and the 
District board and office of education? 
Whereas the educational duties of a 
circuit Visitor are as broad on the 
circuit level as the duties of District 
educational officers are on the District 
level, who is to report to whom? 
Whereas the educational tasks as- 
signed to both parties are practically 
identical, who bears the primary re- 
sponsibility for the performance of 
these tasks and, especially, for the pro- 
motion of Christian education? When 
synodical Districts created District 
boards and offices of education, did 
they thereby curtail or minimize the 
duties of circuit Visitors with regard 
to Christian education? Or, were the 
educational duties of circuit Visitors 
increased in the proportion in which 
the work of Christian education was 
stimulated, intensified, and expanded 
by District action? Must all educa- 
tional programs, according to synod- 
ical directives, be transmitted to the 
congregations through the circuit Vis- 
itor? If a circuit Visitor, in a given in- 
stance, proves to be inactive, disin- 
terested, negative or even incompetent 
in matters educational, and perhaps 
prejudiced by reason of disappointing 
experiences against certain educa- 
tional agencies, does the responsibility 
of District educational officers cease 
with respect to his circuit? Does the 
stipulation that the District board and 


9 Handbook of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, section 3.64. 
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director of education report not only 
to the District President, but also to 
the District convention, imply that the 
primary responsibility for the super- 
vision and promotion of Christian edu- 
cation rests not with the circuit Vis- 
itors but with them? !° 

This problem of relationships is not 
solved by the general advice, “you 
must get along together; you must co- 
operate.” By the application of Chris- 
tian good sense and Christian good 
will, much has been accomplished in 
our circles through co-operation be- 
tween circuit Visitors and educational 
officers. However, much more can be 
accomplished, in the considered opin- 
ion of some, under the direction of a 
clear statement on relationships. 

Synod has declared that the “Visitor 
may be assisted by a superintendent 
of schools where Districts have made 
such a provision.” 14 Perhaps this dec- 
laration was intended as a directive 
on relationships. If so, it is a very 
weak directive and can easily be mis- 
construed. “May” implies the possibil- 
ity and permissibility of a “may not.” 
Furthermore, may also the “superin- 
tendent” be assisted by the Visitor? 
Necessity, good sense, and good will 
seem to dictate such mutual assistance 
for the good of the cause. Section 3.79 
of the Handbook, therefore, may be 
construed as only another way of say- 
ing, “you must get along together; you 
must co-operate.” 

Nevertheless, whereas neither Synod 


10 A perusal of the printed proceedings 
of District conventions will reveal the signifi- 
cant fact that references to the educational 
activities of circuit Visitors are extremely 
rare in the reports made by District Presi- 
dents to District conventions. 

11 Handbook of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, section 38.79. 
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nor its Districts have adopted resolu- 
tions which transfer the educational 
duties of the circuit Visitor to the Dis- 
trict boards or directors of education; 
whereas, historically and constitution- 
ally, the circuit Visitor is an elected 
officer of the District, in direct line of 
authority under the District President; 
and whereas Synod has declared that 
the circuit Visitor may be assisted by 
a District Superintendent of Schools, 
therefore the conclusion seems war- 
ranted that the cricuit Visitor, under 
the District President, bears a primary 
responsibility for the supervision and 
promotion of Christian education 
within his circuit. 

The Circuit a Necessary Unit in 
Education. — The creation of circuits, 
as subdivisions of Synod, was an in- 
vention of necessity. The circuit is the 
designated and official unit of pro- 
motion and supervision. If needed for 
the performance of other supervisory 
and promotional tasks, then its need 
also for the promotion of Christian 
education can be argued successfully. 

If, however, circuit Visitors gener- 
ally cannot alone perform in satisfac- 
tory manner all the educational duties 
assigned to them, what shall be done? 
Shall the constitutional provisions and 
demands of Synod concerning the :pro- 
motion of Christian education by cir- 
cuit Visitors simply be ignored? Shall 
circuit Visitors continue to follow 
eclectic procedures, to the neglect and 
even utter disregard of Christian edu- 
cation? Shall they elect to emphasize 
Christian giving and mission work, 
which are fruits of faith, while failing 
to emphasize the need of nourishing 
the tree of faith through the instru- 
ments and agencies of Christian edu- 
cation? Is there no way in which cir- 
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cuit Visitors can meet their educa- 
tional opportunities and obligations 
without neglecting their pastoral and 
other visitorial duties? 


The answers to these questions may 
lie in circuit organization for educa- 
tional action. Instead of attempting 
to do all things alone, the Visitor may 
find it possible to “organize, deputize, 
and supervise” to his own better satis- 
faction and to the general welfare of 
the cause of Christian education. 


The need for some mode of circuit 
organization for educational action 
seems apparent to many. While many 
educational tasks can be performed 
without circuit organization by circuit 
Visitors and the educational officers 
of the Districts, many other tasks 
definitely call for circuit organization. 
The District officers of education can, 
for instance, without circuit organiza- 
tion, successfully and directly inspect 
existing day schools, Sunday schools, 
and other agencies. Likewise, many 
executive and administrative tasks can 
be performed, teachers’ conferences 
can be conducted, teachers can be 
procured and placed, Bible institutes 
can be established, and other services 
can be rendered without circuit or- 
ganization. Does this hold equally 
true with regard to numerous promo- 
tional endeavors, such as pertain to 
vacation Bible schools, branch Sunday 
schools, Bible classes, Christian family 
living, and the like? Certain it is that 
without circuit organization much of 
the leadership and help required by 
congregations and offered by the Dis- 
trict office of education are lost along 
the way between the District office 
and the local congregations and their 
workers. Without organized, planned, 
and persistent effort on the circuit 
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level, at the grass roots of the District, 
the haunting consciousness of con- 
fusion and frustration will ever be 
with us. 

General and occasional conferences 
of congregational boards and workers, 
called and conducted by the District 
director of education, can indeed ac- 
complish some things by way of point- 
ing up needs, supplying a bit of in- 
spiration, and offering suggestions. 
But more than that is required for 
achievement of telling results and for 
effective transmission of any program 
to the local congregation. Repeated 
visitations and direct and sustained 
contact with local congregations are 
essential. 

An editorial broadside on the merits 
of vacation Bible schools as mission 
agencies does not result in sensational 
and District-wide efforts to establish 
such schools. Impassioned pleas at 
annual conferences of Sunday school 
workers, reams of suggestions from the 
District office of education, and the 
sending of bulletins (there is too much 
of that, anyway, we are told) do not 
necessarily result in the establishment 
of Sunday school associations and 
teacher-training institutes. A mime- 
ographed listing and analysis of the 
problems of Sunday school superin- 
tendents does not constitute a solu- 
tion of those problems. In fact, the 
method of exhortation and the point- 
ing up of problems, without organized, 
planned, and sustained effort at fol- 


low-up and at improvement on the 


circuit (congregational) level, can be 
only defeating and deadening in its 
effect. 

Without fear of contradiction it can 
be said that, if synodical Districts were 
not divided into circuits, the District 
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offices of education, especially in the 
larger Districts, would find it neces- 
sary for successful promotion of their 
work to call into being properly or- 
ganized units in Christian education 
that would be practically identical 
with the now existing circuits. 

Under procedures now generally fol- 
lowed by synodical and especially Dis- 
trict educational workers, tangible re- 
sults are not in desirable proportion 
to the efforts expended and the num- 
ber of pages printed or mimeo- 
graphed. Pastors object to the mul- 
tiplicity of materials offered them, de- 
velop disastrous cases of sales resist- 
ance, make too liberal use of the waste 
basket, and salve their conscience by 
mumbling “Impossible!” 

The synodically devised circuit 
needs to be developed and utilized to 
better advantage as a unit in Christian 
education. How can this be done? 

The Circuit Council or Board of 
Education. — The Educational Confer- 
ence of synodical and District leaders 
in education held at River Forest in 
1947 discussed an essay which sug- 
gested that the creation of circuit 
councils or boards of education may 
be “a desirable future development.” ” 

An examination of the transmission 
chart reproduced on page 17 reveals 
an incomplete organization on the cir- 
cuit level. Synod, synodical Districts, 
and congregations have found it to be 
advisable and necessary to elect 
boards of education. The circuit Vis- 
itor, however, stands alone. He has 
no elected or appointed board or coun- 
cil to which he can delegate tasks or 
which can aid him in carrying out the 


12 E,. Chas. Mueller, “The Circuit as a 
Unit in Christian Education,” Report of the 
Centennial Educational Conference, pp.41 ff. 
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various programs of action funneled to 
and through him. Many things which 
on the District and synodical levels 
are done by joint efforts of boards and 
executives the circuit Visitor must at- 
tempt to do alone. He must endeavor 
to transmit effectively, without the aid 
of a council or board, various impor- 
tant programs of action. Can one 
reasonably expect this of him? Can 
he do it? One need not search far 
afield for the answer. Standing alone, 
the circuit Visitor is quite helpless 
against the impatient complaint of 
“bottlenecks” on the circuit level. 

The time has come to make field 
tests of the suggestion to create cir- 
cuit councils or boards of education. 
Can this suggestion be put into prac- 
tice? Where? Under which circum- 
stances? How? Who shall elect or 
appoint such boards? How shall they 
be constituted? Shall any powers be 
vested in them? In which activities 
could they engage? What benefits 
could be expected from such circuit 
organization? 

The Nature of Circuit Boards or 
Councils. — On the synodical and Dis- 
trict levels, educational executives 
work under the direction and super- 
vision of boards of education. The 
nature of the Visitor’s office calls for 
an arrangement of a different kind. 
Whereas the circuit Visitor, as pre- 
viously pointed out, is an elected offi- 
cer of his District, in direct line of 
authority under the District President, 
the circuit board of education must 
assume the nature of a council which 
is to advise the Visitor. No authority 
can be given to it except through 
voluntary delegation by the circuit 
Visitor. The members of the circuit 
board can be only assistants to the Vis- 
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itor. It seems advisable, therefore, that 
carefully selected individuals be ap- 
pointed to the circuit board of educa- 
tion by the Visitor, not elected to the 
board by congregational representa- 
tives at circuit meetings. Congrega- 
tional representatives and others may, 
and perhaps should, be given the op- 
portunity to suggest nominees to the 
Visitor, but the Visitor should retain 
for himself the power of appointment, 
the power of stipulating the tenure 
of office, and the privilege of serving 
as chairman of the board. 

By way of suggestion, the circuit 
board or council in a geographically 
small circuit of twelve congregations 
could be composed of twelve individ- 
uals, viz., three pastors, three parochial 
school teachers, three Sunday school 
superintendents, and three chairmen 
or members of congregational boards 
of education. In this manner various 
educational agencies on the various 
age levels would be represented on the 
circuit board and exclusive emphasis 
on one agency would thereby be ob- 
viated. In geographically large cir- 
cuits it may be neither advisable nor 
possible to have circuit boards on 
which every congregation in the re- 
spective circuit is represented. In such 
instances the circuit Visitor can readily 
adapt these suggestions to prevailing 
circumstances, possibly creating a cir- 
cuit board or council of three to five 
members. 

Appointments to the circuit board 
may be made annually, in such a 
manner that the term of office of mem- 
bers does not expire at one and the 
same time. Meetings of the board 
could be held at regular intervals or 
upon call of the circuit Visitor. 


Activities of the Board. — Whereas 
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activities are either assigned to board 
members by the circuit Visitor or are 
agreed upon by co-operative proce- 
dures, the following can serve only as 
suggestions. 

1, Make a thorough survey of Chris- 
tian education within the congrega- 
tions of the circuit. Materials and sug- 
gestions for such a survey may be 
provided by the District office of edu- 
cation. The survey should concern 
itself with the discovery of needs and 
opportunities with respect to such 
agencies and endeavors as day schools, 
Sunday schools, other part-time agen- 
cies, teacher enlistment and training, 
dynamic mission programs, adult edu- 
cation program, Bible classes, Chris- 
tian family living, Sunday school as- 
sociations, rallies, conferences of spe- 
cial interest groups, Bible institutes, 
and the like. 

2. Isolate the educational needs and 
opportunities revealed by the talented 
survey report. Analyze them. 

3. Select emphases for immediate 
and later action. Do not put too many 
irons into the fire at one time. 

4, Devise, initiate, and sustain suit- 
able programs of action to make the 
emphases as selected and according 
to time schedule. 


Relationship to the District Office 
of Education. — In the matter of rela- 
tionships between the circuit board 
and the District office of education, 
close co-operation is the keyword. The 
circuit board will feel the need of 
relying upon the District office for 
suggestions, materials, guidance, and 
leadership, while it will not fail to in- 
form the District office of its plans 
and activities. The District office, on 
the other hand, will rely on circuit 
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boards for consideration of its sug- 
gestions and for zealous endeavor in 
the transmission of programs to the 
congregations. Through the District 
office the efforts of a circuit board can 
be co-ordinated with those of other 
circuits. Annually a general meeting 
of the circuit boards in a District, or 
area meetings, can be called by the 
District office for agreement on Dis- 
trict-wide emphases. Whenever pos- 
sible, a representative of the District 
office of education should attend the 
meetings of circuit boards, in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Advantages. — The advantages of 
operating with and through circuit 
boards of education are numerous. 
Among the most apparent advantages 
are the following: 

1. The circuit Visitor becomes more 
keenly aware of his responsibilities 
and opportunities in matters educa- 
tional. 

2. Educational activity and_pro- 
gress, inactivity and failure, will be 
more closely associated in the public 
mind with the visitorship. 

3. The Visitor, no longer standing 
alone, but able to delegate duties and 
tasks, feels less overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of his tasks and the mul- 
tiplicity of educational programs 
which clamor for his attention. His 
burdens are lightened. He can readily 
transmit suggestions to, and obtain 
reports from, congregations in his 
circuit. 

4, The functioning of circuit boards 
of education will tend to encourage 
incorporation of educational matters 
in the reports which circuit Visitors 
make to the District President, Dis- 
trict conventions, and at times to the 
office of education. 
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5. In operating with and through 
circuit boards, circuit Visitors will in 
the course of time receive much ad- 
ditional information and training, im- 
proved insights, inspiration, and guid- 
ance, thus becoming more interested 
in, and capable of, performing their 
educational duties. 

6. Sustained promotional efforts can 
be put forth more readily and with 
greater promise of success, for the 
number of congregations dealt with 
by circuit boards is comparatively 
small. Follow-up work is facilitated. 

7. As councils or boards of educa- 
tion begin to function, the danger of 
curtailment and disruption of educa- 
tional activities in days of economic 
depression and synodical retrenchment 
will be decreased. 

8. The existence of functioning cir- 
cuit boards will facilitate advisory and 
promotional tasks of the District off- 
cers of education, make their efforts 
more effective, give promise of more 
tangible results, and obviate duplica- 
tion of efforts. 

9. Devised programs of action will 
tend to be less general in nature, more 
specific, more practical, and more 
suited to congregational and commu- 
nity circumstances. 

10. The multiplicity of “competi- 
tive” circuit meetings in support of 
various phases of church work will 
be avoided. 

Careful consideration of these and 
other advantages may provide the 
necessary stimulus and encouragement 
to circuit Visitors for the creation of 
circuit councils or boards of education. 
Let a beginning be made now, in 
selected circuits of synodical Districts. 
Time and experience will provide sug- 
gestions for improvements. 
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You are Expected to Grow 


When we contemplate the fact that 
we are observed as organists or choir- 
masters more frequently by a greater 
number of people than we are as 
teachers, the importance of our mu- 
sical training tends to grow on us. 
Small wonder that we are expected to 
grow. Accrediting agencies regard it 
a point of considerable strength if a 
college provides for in-service growth 
or training. In view of impending ac- 
creditation procedures we do well to 
examine ourselves as graduates con- 
cerning in-service growth. 

LUTHERAN EpucatTion has _ for 
eighty-five years been an instrument 
for in-service training also in music. 
These pages have discussed problems 
and procedures in church and school 
music and have pointed the way to 
continuous growth in practice. The 
great work done by the classroom 
teachers in music and the directors of 
children’s choirs in Lutheran commu- 
nities is a matter of public record. As 
further evidence that our work has 
gained recognition, it may now be 
stated that the noted musicologists 
Doctors Hans Rosenwald and Paul 
Nettl, when editing the Encyclopedia 
of Musical Information for the Phi- 
losophical Library, New York, 1949, 
asked your Editor to write the article 
on Music in the American Parochial 
Schools. We are being observed, and 
we must grow. The large number of 
organs and electronic instruments in- 
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stalled in Lutheran churches in the 
last two years calls for an increasingly 
greater number of competent organ- 
ists. We must grow musically. With 
the increase in available choir music 
of our Lutheran heritage and good 
new music, choirs are attaining new 
heights in service to the Church. 
Those who would succeed must grow. 
But wherein does this growth consist? 

Growth is calculated on the pres- 
ent status as the base. If we recall 
the famous Ebbinghaus experiment in 
retention and forgetting, we must ad- 
mit that to retain what you have im- 
plies growth. Otherwise we tend to 
forget new materials at the rate of 
50 per cent after one hour, 66 per 
cent after one day, 75 per cent after 
six days, and 79 per cent after 31 days. 
Strive to keep what you have. 

Growth should be quantitative. In 
our chosen field we have an obliga- 
tion to add to the quantity of our 
knowledge and skills. Our attitudes 
should be enriched with the experi- 
ences of time. A wealth of ideas, con- 
cepts, and images must animate our 
services. Our repertoire must increase 
as we grow. Our contacts must widen 
in scope as time passes. 

Growth must, primarily, be quali- 
tative. Age alone will not do it. The 
amount of reading, study, and prac- 
tice required to grow musically seems 
at times to be forbidding. We were 
in a group recently in which some 
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were amazed that ten hours a week 
was regarded necessary to maintain 
professional status and interest in or- 
gan playing. Our friend Jerold Fred- 
eric practices ten hours a day between 
piano concert seasons. Yes, musicians 
work hard to accomplish mastery. We 
are glad to note that congregations 
are taking note of this need by allow- 
ing time for such preparation for the 
musical ministrations in the parish. 

Danger! The greatest single deter- 
rent to growth is the dread of be- 
ginning where you are. It is perfectly 
honorable to be where you are, mu- 
sically speaking, or otherwise. Slow 
progress is progress. In time we gain 
momentum for greater strides. Let’s 
begin where we are. 

LuTHERAN EpucaTIon at this time 
reviews a few pertinent points in 
which constant growth-in-service is 
expected. Besides growth in the 
aesthetics, history, philosophy, and 
psychology of music, we are properly 
interested in the improvement of or- 
ganists, choirmasters, and teachers of 
school music. 

The effect of our music must be of 
greatest concern to us. We are con- 
stantly mindful of our audience. The 
mood of the service can be enhanced 
by our music. This requires constant 
and careful planning. Recently a pas- 
tor quoted much from the pages of 
LUTHERAN EpucaTIon to an organists’ 
guild in the great State of Texas. They 
were edified and impressed at the 
amount of thought we were giving to 
our planning for services. Then came 
another timely reminder from a 
northern State captioned: “This is a 
true story —it happened to me.” “I 
plan my choir music for the first half 
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of the year during the summer vaca- 
tion. For the mission festival service 
I decided to use Hymn No. 509: “There 
Still is Room.’ Somewhat _Iater, 
speaker and sermon topic were chosen. 
After the service was finished, one of 
my choir members pointed out to me 
that the speaker had preached on “The 
Needs of Our Mental Institutions,’ im- 
mediately followed by the choir an- 
them: “There Still Is Room’!” The 
church service should be the most 
beautiful experience in any commu- 
nity during the whole week. Roxy 
used to practice with his crew until 
three or five in the morning in order 
to have every inch of film synchronized 
with the music and lighting effects for 
the sake of the people who would 
come to hear and see. Imagine one 
of these persons straying into the 
neighborhood church only to find that 
this is the first time that pastor, or- 
ganist, ushers, and sexton have tried 
to put on this “spotty rehearsal”! Our 
cause is worth our best efforts, and 
let us refrain from improvising our sev- 
eral parts until we have gained suffi- 
cient mastery through hard and con- 
stant planning and practice. Is there 
room for growth? “There still is 
room.” 

The organist may not know how 
long an eight-foot pipe is, but he 
should know how to use it effectively. 
Every organist must grow into his 
organ. The possibilities of its tone 
color through varying pitches and in- 
tensities can become fascinating. Let 
him secure from the builder a descrip- 
tion of its specifications if he cannot 
derive all from his experimentations. 
As experts visit our organ loft, let us 
ask of them a demonstration of hid- 
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den possibilities. Then comes the 
faithful effort in constant practice in 
mastering a service library. For years 
our teachers’ colleges have offered 
summer courses during which service 
repertoires could be learned to be 
used the following year. More pur- 
poseful planning will enable more 
conscientious organists to play more 
propitiously for more enjoyable serv- 
ices. The rhythm will be in agreement 
with the words of the hymn. The 
registration and the intensity will be 
appropriate for the occasion. What- 
ever is attempted will be mastered. 
If the choirmaster enters fully into 
the planning for the services, he will 
know what to select and whom to 
select for his choir. He will want to 
grow in knowledge of the most ap- 
propriate music for each service. In 
training his choir he will grow in the 
understanding of the acoustic law gov- 
erning each voice. Briefly stated, this 
implies discovering the lowest useful 
note drawn from the speaking voice 
and appropriate modifications there- 
of on the 8th, 12th, 15th, and 17th 
notes above this fundamental tone. 
The modifications occur on the octave, 
fifth, fourth, and third above as in- 
dicated by the numerical tones of the 
scale. Each modification requires a 
lighter use of the voice in the upper 
range and a corresponding broaden- 
ing toward the lower tones. The 
higher tones will therefore be derived 
from the light m-hum resonance with 
plenty of push from the lower abdom- 
inal lift, while the lower tones come 
with full resonance and relaxation of 
the muscles. The parts will be as- 
signed according to the tessitura, or 
easiest use, of each voice, in which a 
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true resonation with a free vibrato is 
noticed. Each member of the choir 
will understand the messa di voce, or 
swell, which allows each tone to be 
increased from the hum to full vowel, 
mouthy, quality without loss of reson- 
ance, and to recede smoothly to the 
soft hum. The assignment for growth 
consists in the ever-increasing ease 
and flexibility with added power from 
the slightest energy surge at the 
direction of the choirmaster. Nor must 
we ever tire of precision in enuncia- 
tion and articulation. The words must 
be understood. There is rhythm and 
beauty in the English language if we 
will but utilize it. Let the choir- 
master’s growth consist in getting more 
and more with less and less effort. 
The school musician lays the foun- 
dation for growth. The tiny tots are 
our future choir members and organ- 
ists. As they are trained, so will they 
be. Growth must never cease in school 
music. The untiring enthusiasm of the 
teacher has built many a voice or in- 
strumentalist. Monotones last from 
three minutes to ten days, certainly 
not for years. Get them to sustain a 
tone, move it, match it, then sing a 
phrase and song. Note reading comes 
next by the use of syllables (so-fa), 
and numbers. Note reading, patiently 
but persistently taught, is as much of 
a child’s birthright as word reading. 
We need no musical illiterates in our 
schools. Let us outgrow this neglect. 
Often we have been told after a school 
music course: “I feel as though I have 
been cheated. All this I could have 
had as a child, but for my teacher.” 
I had to learn it. You can learn it. 


The child will learn it if you will. 
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The success, indeed, will vary as it 
will in arithmetic and language, but 
there need be no total eclipse in 
music. 

Even as the reading of a language 
opens gates of possibilities, so the 
mastery of the staff invites opportu- 
nities unfathomable for the child. He 
may now harmonize with his class- 
mates. He may write music. He dis- 
covers harmony. He can study instru- 
ments of all kinds. The world of 
music is his, for he has learned to use 
the note as a key to open it. We, as 
teachers, need to grow immensely in 
courage to make full use of this mar- 
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velous gift of God. Since we begin so 
early, the child does not become aware 
of the supposed difficulties. The staff 
with its notes is taken for granted as 
is the alphabet. We must grow to see 
the possibilities as teachers, then the 
children will become heirs to their 
natural heritage. Then we can bring 
to them the beauties of holiness 
couched in sacred songs of today and 
of the ages. Then we become instru- 
mental in stimulating creative powers 
for good for the welfare of mankind 
and to the greater glory of God, our 
Maker and Redeemer. You are ex- 
pected to grow. 


Prize Anthem Offer 


The Choral Union of Greater Saint 
Louis offers our church musicians the 
following prize for an anthem. 


$50.00 CASH FOR A PRIZE ANTHEM 


In order to encourage our talented 
Lutheran musicians, the St. Louis Choral 
Union, consisting of more than 30 church 
choirs of Greater St. Louis, is offering a 
prize of $50 in cash to our Lutheran 
composers for an anthem suitable for a 
mass chorus of several hundred voices 
and suitable as well for a church choir 
of any size. The anthem may be ap- 
proximately three to four pages in length, 
for accompanied or unaccompanied sing- 
ing. We suggest that a Reformation 
chorale or any other great and sturdy 
chorale be utilized in the anthem. Cer- 
tainly if a Bible text is appropriately set 
to music, it will be duly considered. 


According to present suggestions, 
Concordia Publishing House will print 
the prize composition. The Greater 
St. Louis Choral Union will order the 
first 1,000 copies and expects to sing 
the anthem, God willing, at the 1951 
spring concert. 


The composition will become the 
property of Concordia Publishing 
House. In addition to the $50 cash 
prize, the winner will also receive the 
usual royalty from Concordia Publish- 
ing House. We hope the prize anthem 
will become one of “the best sellers” 
for years to come. 

The composition should be in the 
hands of the special committee of the 
St. Louis Choral Union no later than 
June 8, 1950. Send the composition 
(one or more) under an assumed 
name. Enclose the real name and ad- 
dress together with your church posi- 
tion or connections in a sealed envel- 
ope, and place the pseudonym on the 
outside of the envelope. 

All entries should be addressed to 
Concordia Publishing House, c/o The 
Special Committee, Greater St. Louis 
Choral Union, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

It is hoped that this offer will stim- 
ulate a new and greater interest in 
choral work and composition through- 
out our country. W. W. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
1950 YEARBOOK 


One of the aspects of public relations is 
that of giving information about activities 
or individuals. As previously announced, 
the L.E. A. editorial activity for 1950 is 
the preparation and publication of the year- 
book on Public Relations. Individuals who 
participate in this activity constitute a 
human-interest factor which is usually in- 
cluded in information about a project. 

Following is a brief biographical sketch 
of each of the contributors to this yearbook. 

Leo E. Buehring, Chicago, fll. Director 
of Public Relations, Lutheran High School 
Association of Greater Chicago. Graduate 
of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. Re- 
ceived A.B. and M.A. degrees from Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. For- 
merly served as editor of Walther League 
Messenger and as Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the Walther League. Has done 
editorial work on industrial publications. 
Will collaborate with Mr. M. C. Duensing 
in writing the chapter on “Public Relations 
and the Product We Sell.” 

M. C. Duensing, Oak Park, Ill. Instructor 
in Church History, Economics, and Geog- 
raphy at Luther Institute, Chicago, Ill. Re- 
ceived junior college education at Seward, 
Nebr.; B.S. (Ed.) and M.A. degrees from 
University of Nebraska. He will collaborate 
with Mr. L. E. Buehring as author of the 
chapter on “Public Relations and the Prod- 
uct We Sell.” 

Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, New York City, 
N. Y. Director of Public Relations, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. Received 
B. D. degree from Concordia Seminary and 
M.A. degree from the University of Min- 
nesota. Member of Editorial Staff, American 
Lutheran; Columnist “News Comment,” 
This Day. Will write the initial chapter 
“Purpose, Scope, and Function of Public 
Relations.” 

Albert V. Maurer, River Forest, Il. Direc- 
tor of Student Teaching and Teacher Place- 
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ment at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. Received B. Mus. degree from 
Sherwood Music School; B.S. (Ed.), M. A., 
and Ph. D. degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Author of several books and numer- 
ous articles on elementary education and 
guidance. Guest lecturer in education at 
Northwestern University; member Phi Delta 
Kappa; listed in Leaders in Education; 
Who’s Who in American Education; Who’s 
Who in Chicago and Illinois. “Public Rela- 
tions in the Profession” will be the subject 


of his chapter. 


Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. Commandant, The Chaplain School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Graduate summo cum 
honore, Concordia College, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; received B. A. and B. D. degree from 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Ph. D. degree from The University of 
Chicago; Annual Fellow, 1932—1983, Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research in Bagdad; 
Graduate student, Graduate School, Western 
Reserve University; Graduate, The Chaplain 
School, Cambridge, Mass.; Graduate, Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. Author of The His- 
torical Prism Inscriptions of Ashurbanipal, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
Contributor to various professional and 
church publications. Dr. Piepkorn will 
write a summary and implications of ma- 
terials presented in the various chapters. 


Walter F. Steinberg, Chicago, Ill. Prin- 
cipal, the Christian day school of the Lu- 
theran Church of St. Luke, Chicago, Ill. 
Graduate, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill.; received B. A. degree from Iowa 
State Teachers College; M.A. degree from 
Northwestern University; Master’s postgrad- 
uate work in Educational Administration. 
Member of Synodical Board for Audio- 
Visual Education; member of North High 
School Board of Lutheran High School As- 
sociation of Greater Chicago. “Public Rela- 
tions on the Parish Level” will be the sub- 
ject of his chapter. 
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Erich A. von Fange, Seward, Nebr. In- 
structor in Music (piano, organ, choir); 
Director of Public Relations; Alumni Sec- 
retary; High School Basketball Coach, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 
Received B.S. (Ed.) degree from Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; M. A. de- 
gree from University of Nebraska. Master’s 
Project: The Public Relations Program of 
the Small Church-Related College. Serves 
the Walther League on L.S.V. staffs in 
recreation and group work. Has accepted 
a call as principal of Zion Lutheran School, 
San Francisco, Calif., effective August 1, 
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1950. Will write the chapter dealing with 
“Public Relations on the Higher Education 
Level.” 

Walter M. Wangerin, Chicago, Ill. As- 
sistant Executive Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Walther League; Regional Youth 
Worker in Northern Illinois District of the 
Walther League. Graduate of Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind., and of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Co-author of ABC of Youth Work (1949), 
a Walther League publication. Will serve 
as editor in chief of the L.E.A. 1950 
Yearbook. 


CivEs To Brxavior.— The ways in which youngsters amuse themselves 
offer clues to what they are thinking and feeling, what their opinions are of 
themselves, their friends, their mothers and fathers, and the other adults. 

Listening to children at play we sometimes get the echo of what we have 
done around the house. Little girls berating an imaginary husband, boys pre- 
tending to lock a baby in a closet, are telling a lot about conduct they have 
observed somewhere. — JEAN ScuHick GrossMAN, Play School Association, 


New York City. 


READING AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT. — There is always one group which has 
great difficulty in learning to read. This is the group which takes much of the 
teacher’s time and causes her sleepless nights. How can the skillful teacher 
help these children so that they will not feel insecure? In many cases these 
children are both physically and mentally immature, and their eyes are not 
ready to adjust to the difficult task of following a print line or of seeing the 
fine discriminations necessary in the recognition of words. The eye movement 
from left to right and the ability to keep the place as one reads down the page 
may take better muscular control than they have. Their attention span is short. 
They cannot keep at one task for a very long period of time. They are often 
restless and bother their neighbors. They lack the ability to follow anything 
but the very simplest directions. —-Harotp E. Moore in Teachers Service 


Bulletin in Reading, November, 1949. 


Buitpinc A Sounp Bopy.— Many conditions contribute to an emotional 
maturity appropriate to each stage of life. “A sound mind in a sound body” 
is as true today as it was hundreds of years ago. Don Marquis expressed 


the same idea humorously: 


°Tis much that teeth and duodenum 
Have to answer for between ’em. 


A well-known psychiatrist gives a thorough medical examination to each 
of his patients as the first step in treatment. He has found that when vitamin 
deficiencies, disturbances of blood chemistry, and other physical defects are 
corrected, psychiatric treatment is frequently unnecessary. In fact, anything 
that improves a person’s general health and well-being increases his happiness 
and self-confidence. In this sense, every aspect of health education contributes 
to a child’s happiness and mental health. — Rurn Srranec in Teachers Service 


Bulletin in Reading, January, 1949, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


Tuesday, January 31, marked the opening 
of the second semester, the first semester 
having been brought to a close on Friday, 
January 27. Construction of the new gym- 
nasium is progressing, although building 
operations have been much delayed by the 
steel strike and weather conditions. 

The 75-voice chorus, directed by Prof. 
Fred L. Precht, is busily engaged in prep- 
aration for its annual tour, which will this 
year take place in early March. Eleven 
concerts will be given at scheduled places 
in Illinois, Michigan, Canada, Ohio, and 
Indiana. The annual civic concert, which 
always attracts capacity crowds, will be 
given March 23. Professor Precht has been 
granted a leave of absence, effective 
March 24, to continue to specialize in the 
field of music at Northwestern University. 

On Tuesday, January 31, the St. Louis 
Concordia Seminary Chorus, directed by 
Dr. Wm. B. Heyne, was heard in concert 
at Trinity Lutheran Church in Springfield. 

Concordia Seminary Guild celebrated its 
eleventh birthday on February 1. Miss 
Olive Gruen, recently returned from China, 
was the speaker for the afternoon, and the 
usual birthday luncheon was held. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL1. 


Summer School 
WORKSHOPS 


Summer school in 1950 promises a rich 
and varied program. From June 19 to 30 
a number of workshops will be offered. 

1. Arts and Crafts.— Training in skills 
required in a number of construction ac- 
tivities and their use in schools to assure 
educational outcomes. 

2. Audio-Visual Aids. — Skills in the use 
of equipment; appropriate materials within 


the budget allowance of schools. Selection, 
evaluation, and use of films, filmstrips, re- 
cordings, transcriptions, and other materials 
will be considered. 

8. Workshop in Parish Music. — This 
workshop offers demonstrations in school 
music materials the first week, giving teach- 
ers an opportunity to get firsthand acquaint- 
ance with recent and significant materials 
in this field. Demonstrations of the use of 
this material with children and discussions 
should enable teachers to make effective 
their work in school music. The second 
week will feature discussion of principles of 
church music practice, including demonstra- 
tions and discussions of easy and medium 
organ materials suitable for church use. 
Problems in conducting the parish choir will 
be discussed. Organ lessons will be avail- 
able. Registration accepted for either or 
both weeks. 

4. Play and Games and other aspects of 
the physical education program in the ele- 
mentary schools. Supervised play, recrea- 
tion, activities essential to physical and 
social development. 


OrTHER WorRKSHOPS 


1. Secondary Curriculum Workshop spon- 
sored by the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools, June 26 to 30. 

2. Family Life Workshop, July 17 to 19, 
under the sponsorship of the Board for 
Parish Education. 

Courses planned for the summer session 
(July 5 to August 4) provide programs for 
teachers of every stage of advancement 
from beginners in college to graduation. 
For specific information concerning ap- 
propriate courses write-to Summer School, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Illinois. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF COURSES 
A-101 Christian Doctrine and Confessions I 
A-111 Survey of Bible 


A-121 Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible 


A-202 Christian Doctrine and Confessions If 
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A-308 Christian Doctrine and Confessions III 
A-312 New Testament Times I 

A-369 Problems in Religious Education 
B-251 Speech 

B-865 Nineteenth-Century Prose 

C-131 Survey of United States History 
C-304 Renaissance and Reformation 
C-338 Contemporary America 

D-142 Principles.of Geography 

D-212 Physiology 

D-218 Nature Study 

D-369 Educational Geography 

E-102 Sight Singing and Ear Training 
E-141 Art I 

E-801 Conducting 

E-327 Counterpoint 

F-108 The Beginning Teacher 

F-304 Contemporary American Education 
F-311 Educational Psychology 

F-361 Teaching of Religion 

F-3862 Language Art 

F-363 Social Studies 

F-364 Mathematics for Teachers 

F-367 Art Education 

F-87la Student Teaching and Field Work 


Widow of Former Professor Taken 
by Death 

Death struck in the wider Concordia fam- 
ily when on Thursday, January 26, Mrs. 
Anna Engelbrecht, widow of our late Pro- 
fessor E. H. Engelbrecht, was called to her 
eternal rest. Having attained the age of 
nearly 80 years, she was laid to rest on 
Saturday, January 28. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Adjustments in the second semester class 
schedule at Concordia High School made 
possible the addition of a homeroom period 
for each class. This new plan is expected 
to increase the benefits of the guidance 
program at Concordia. The homeroom in- 
cludes class meetings, a wide range of 
group discussions and guidance, and pro- 
vides a regular time for individual coun- 


seling. 
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The high school faculty spent consider- 
able time discussing the new proposed 
Nebraska plan of accreditation. The plan 
will affect all elementary and secondary 
schools in the State and appears to be a 
distinct advance in the right direction edu- 
cationally. Principal Walter Juergensen is 
at present studying the implications for 
Concordia High School for future action by 
the faculty. 

The second semester marked a new ac- 
tivity, typing for high school students. 
Miss Ruth Uetrecht is the instructor for the 
group. Typing will be a regular course of- 
fering in the future, and additional type- 
writers are to be purchased. 

A plan now under consideration by both 
Concordia faculties is that of setting forth 
definite activity requirements for graduation. 
The purpose is to extend greater recognition 
of the educational value of activities for 
each student. 

Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer, professor of music 
and education, began his sabbatical leave 
at the close of the first semester. He is the 
first to take advantage of this new plan. 
Dr. Stelzer will devote much of the time 
on an extended organ concert tour and will 
resume his duties at Concordia in Septem- 
ber, 1950. 

A considerable number of high school and 
college student prospects have already ap- 
plied for the fall of 1950, which indicates 
that Concordia’s rapid expansion in recent 
years will continue. Plans for the 1950 
summer session are nearing completion. 
Course offerings will be increased. The 
nine-week session extends from June 5 to 
August 4, and an additional three-week 
session will be open to those Nebraska 
teachers who are required to earn 12 credit 
hours during the summer. 

The annual All-Concordia basketball 
tournament will be held at Seward, March 8 
and 4. The other schools represented are 
Winfield, Kans.; Concordia, Mo.; and St. 
Paul, Minn. Concordia, Seward, is the de- 
fending champion. 

The Bach-Gesellschaft project was re- 
cently completed by the alumni. The huge 
47-volume set will be used extensively in 
many of the music classes. 
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- During spring vacation, March 17 to 27, 
the Concordia High School Chorus will tour 
California with stops in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and western Nebraska. 
Fourteen seniors in the chorus have already 
covered 10,000 miles in 12 States with the 
chorus during the past three years in a 
total of 90 appearances. This is the fourth 
annual tour by Prof. Paul Rosel’s 62-voice 
choir. Erico A. von FANGE 


ConcoRDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Rev. Carl Knorr delivered the annual 
semester day address to members of the 
college and the high school department on 
February 6. 

Eighteen schools of southeastern Wiscon- 
sin sent representatives to Concordia for the 
Milwaukee District Debate Tournament on 
January 21. The tournament, sponsored by 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic As- 
sociation, was the first of its kind to be held 
on the Concordia campus. Approximately 
150 persons took part in the debates or 
served as judges, timekeepers, or clerks. 
The Milwaukee District tournament, nor- 
mally regarded as the “hot spot” of the 
State, was especially interesting this year 
because of the large number of strong 
teams. Concordia debaters won three and 
lost three rounds of debate. Numerous 
visitors expressed their pleasure at the man- 
ner in which the tournament was conducted 
under the leadership of Mr. Norman E. 
Colby, district chairman, and at the arrange- 
ments provided by Concordia. Dr. Meyers, 
of the University of Wisconsin, stated: 
“Coaches and judges are telling me that 
these are the most delightful arrangements 
they have had for years.They are saying 
it to me; that’s more important than if they 
were to say it merely to the representatives 
of Concordia. What they appreciate is not 
merely the facilities, but the atmosphere that 
prevails here.” Dr. Meyers’ tribute is ap- 
plicable to all our Concordias and refers 
toa quality which numerous visitors to our 
campuses have found to be a distinctive 
characteristic. 

On December 22 the Badger Lutheran 
published the following death notice con- 
cerning Professor Mueller: “Professor George 
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W. Mueller, professor of English at Con- 
cordia College from 1883 to 1936, died on 
December 9 [1949], at the age of 91 years. 
At the funeral service on December 18, Dr. 
Henry Grueber preached the sermon. Rev. 
Erwin G. Tiemann officiated at the grave. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1858, Professor 
Mueller was graduated from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1879. He served a 
congregation in Jackson, Wis., for four years 
before he began his long service at Con- 
cordia College. Professor Mueller was united 
in wedlock to Miss Anna Loeber in 1882. 
Their marriage was blessed with four 
children — Harry, Henry, and Anna, who 
preceded him in death, and Theodore, em- 
ployed in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Mueller died on March 3, 
1948. A sister, Mrs. Carl Gaenssle, of Mil- 
waukee, and five grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren mourn his death.” The 
memory of Professor Mueller will be treas- 
ured by thousands of alumni, who are grate- 
ful for the love of literature and the habits 
of accuracy which they acquired under his 
guidance. OFGAR? 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Concordia’s appeal from the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
was denied by the Appellate Division, Sec- 
ond Department, in a decision published on 
January 17, 1950. No opinion was written 
by the Court, which upheld Justice Fred- 
erick G. Schniedt’s decision denying an or- 
der of mandamus to compel the village 
authorities to issue a permit for the con- 
struction of the proposed library and science 
building. 

The permit was denied by the village 
authorities because the proposed building 
did not conform to zoning regulations 
adopted by the village in 1941. These zon- 
ing regulations provide that a variance from 
the restrictions may be granted by the vil- 
lage authorities upon application, but the 
attorneys for the college contend that in 
spite of this provision, the zoning regula- 
tions are unconstitutional because the use 
of the land, instead of being unrestricted 
for educational purposes, is made dependent 
upon the decision of village authorities. The 
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Board of Control, in conjunction with Syn- 
od’s attorney, now has under advisement 
what further steps to take to obtain un- 
restricted use of its land. 

During the Thanksgiving recess, Dean 
Theodore W. Hausmann attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of College Deans and Registrars at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Subjects discussed were 
enrollment trends, needs in professional 
fields, and student activities. Dean Haus- 
mann also attended the National Conference 
on the occupied countries sponsored by the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the 
American Council of Education. The Con- 
ference was held on December 9 and 10 in 
the Hotel Washington, D.C. The purpose 
of this meeting was to explore the possibil- 
ities for effective education in the occupied 
areas and the assistance which the various 
church bodies could give in this connection. 


St. Pau’s CoLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Board of Control and Faculty have 
been busy selecting and ordering equipment 
for the new administration building. Almost 
$22,000 was provided for this purpose by 
the Western District. 

Plans were made to have a student-faculty 
delegation attend the Lutheran Student 
Government Conference at River Forest, IIl., 
on February 10 and 11. 


The schedule of the College Debate 
Team, coached by Professor Weis, included 
a practice debate at Warrensburg State Col- 
lege and at Central College, Fayette. Plans 
are being made to participate in the Mis- 
souri State College Forensic Association de- 
bates to be held March 2, 8, and 4. 


On Monday, January 30, the final elimi- 
nation contest was held to select the St. 
Paul’s College Academy representative for 
the American Legion oratorical contests. 
The Junior and Senior classes had five 
representatives, each participating in the 
final eliminations. 


Five Academy debate teams, coached by 
Professor Nauss, attended a practice debate 
at Sedalia High and at William Chrismon, 
Independence. Arrangements were made to 
enter a debate at Fulton and to participate 
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in the State tournament of the Missouri 
High School Debating League. 

Professor Otto, Librarian, reports that 
stress has been placed on reference works 
in recent library purchases. Hastings, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Burton, Home Book of 
Verse, Home Book of Quotations, Paullin, 
Historical Atlas, and many other reference 
works have been purchased. 

Equipment totaling about $8,000 has been 
ordered for the new library. The equipment 
was planned with an expert from Reming- 
ton-Rand. 


ConcorpIA ACADEMY 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

A special evening Epiphany service using 
candles to portray the significance of pass- 
ing on the Light was held on January 5. 
A central altar candle represented Christ, 
groups of candles the Wise Men, the four 
corners of the world, and the students. Light 
was brought to these four groups by stu- 
dents representing four Apostles. Every 
student also held a candle, and the flame 
was passed from one to another. The service 
was accompanied by appropriate prayers, 
music, and Scripture readings. 

A memorial service for Dr. Walter A. 
Maier was held in the chapel during the 
regular morning devotions on January 18. 
President Coates addressed the student body 
on “Have they not heard? Yes, verily, their 
sound went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world” (Rom. 
10:18). The Rev. F. Krinke served as 
liturgist. O.S. 


Concorpi1A COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN. 


In a recent convocation of the University 
of Alberta the Bachelor of Education degree 
was conferred on Prof. A. R. Riep. All reg- 
ular members of our staff now hold this 
degree and have thus complied with all the 
regulations prescribed by the Department of 
Education for full-fledged high school teach- 
ers of Alberta. 

The lack of accommodations, which has 
been felt in our school for a number of 
years, has induced the two synodical Dis- 
tricts in western Canada to plan a building 
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fund campaign. Offerings are to be gath- 
ered in all parishes between Easter and 
Pentecost, 1950. For the purpose of arousing 
interest and acquainting members with our 
needs, our forty choristers made a good-will 
tour into thirty-six congregations of the 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan District from De- 
cember 16 to 24. The chorus was divided 
into four groups, and these were led by 
Profs. A. Guebert, H. F. Witte, A. R. Riep, 
and J. E. Herzer. The shortest trip was 
1,200 miles and the longest 1,700. These 
distances were covered by train, bus, and 
auto. At a number of places the Concordians 
encountered rather cold and stormy weather, 
the thermometer dipping down to 85 and 
40 below zero. Yet not a single appointment 
had to be canceled, and in only one instance 
were the singers late—45 minutes — in ar- 
riving at their destination. In view of the 
severe weather the attendance in practically 
all congregations was exceptionally good. 
The hospitality was excellent, and the in- 
terest evinced in the welfare of our school 
was most refreshing. God graciously held 
His protecting hand over all, and every 
student was able to spend Christmas Eve 
at home. 

At the moment of this writing (Jan- 
uary 24) the mercury stands at 45 below 
zero, and a week ago it was down to 48. 
But Jet me assure you that we are spending 
our days in cozy comfort and that our stu- 
dents are not even suffering from frostbite! 

A. H. SCHWERMANN 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Research Funds for Secondary Education. 
Synod’s Committee on Allocating C. T. O. 
Funds for Scholarly Research and the Board 
of Directors have approved a grant of 
$10,000 for a Curriculum for Lutheran 
Secondary Schools. The grant has been 
made to the Association of Lutheran Sec- 
ondary Schools, but the Board for Parish 
Education is to co-operate in the project. 
The purpose is to write a complete cur- 
riculum for Lutheran secondary schools. 
Included in the plans are a week’s work- 
shop in the summer of 1950 and again in 
1951, and a six weeks’ workshop in 1952. 
Approximately 30 people are to participate. 
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Dr. Paul W. Lange, principal of St. Louis 
Lutheran High School, is to serve as chair- 
man of a five-member commission, which 
will direct the work. 


Joint Meeting in Regard to Teacher 
Training. On January 23 the Board for 
Higher Education, representatives of the 
teachers’ colleges and the seminaries, and 
the Board for Parish Education met to dis- 
cuss problems related to teacher training 
and recruitment. All of these boards and 
institutions are seriously concerned about 
appropriate recommendations to Synod in 
the matter of teacher training. 


January 25, 1950 Wo. A. KRAMER 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Invites Lutheran Teachers to Its 


TWwENTy-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IL 
April 12, 18, 14, and 15, 1950 


It is a matter worthy of note and com- 
mendation when a national organization of 
the size and caliber of the above goes to 
considerable trouble and expense to invite 
the Lutheran teachers of the Chicago area 
to its well-planned meetings. 

There will be an opportunity to hear such 
noted writers and teachers in the field of 
mathematics as Foster E. Grossnickle, Leo. 
J. Brueckner, Harold Fawcett, William Betz, 
Rolland R. Smith, E. T. McSwain, and Virgil 
S. Mallory. Discussion groups will be led 
by other equally qualified peoplé. Between 
sessions there will be opportunity to view 
films and filmstrips as well as other teaching 
aids for the enrichment of instruction. 

On the elementary. level there will be 
such topics as “The Romance of Number,” 
“The Diagnosis and Treatment of Learning 
Difficulties in Arithmetic,” “Helping Pupils 
Develop Meanings in Arithmetic,” and “Cer- 
tain Practical Features of Teaching Arith- 
metic.” These are only a few of the timely 
topics listed in the program, which you will 
receive shortly through your principal. 

All of this wholesome mathematical diet 
can be yours for a small registration fee 
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(members 50 cents, non-members $1.50) 
and a bit of planning ahead, so that you 
will be free especially on Friday and Satur- 
day of the week after Easter. M.C.P. 


LUTHERAN PARISH SCHOOLS 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The growth of schools in the Atlantic 
District has been steady since 1941. At that 
time there were eight schools in operation; 
today the total is twenty-one, with additional 
schools being contemplated. 

To assist in this growth, the Children’s 
Choir of the Lutheran-school, Mineola, N. Y., 
and their director, Mr. Edwin Jiede, made 
use of their talent in presenting programs 
of sacred music. They feel that through 
their public appearances the cause of Chris- 
tian education is benefited. 

Their most recent endeavor has been in 
the field of radio. In 1948 they accepted 
the invitation to sing several selections at 
Christmas time over the local station WHLI. 
The program was well received, with the 
result that an Easter program was presented 
in 1949. 

This past Christmas season the choir sang 
over WNYC and WHLI. Plans are being 
made for other engagements in radio. 


GrorGE W. SPEH 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS MEET 


The Educational Conference of South 
and East Michigan met at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Monroe, Mich., on January 27, 
1950. 

Mr. E. F. Sagehorn, principal of the 
Cleveland Lutheran High School, was the 
guest speaker in the morning. He discussed 
the problems and implications which are 
besetting us because of the growth of the 
Church and Synod. Synod and Church are 
synonymous in purpose, Synod being or- 
ganized to carry out Christ’s command to 
the Church, “Go ye and teach all nations.” 
As Synod grows, its work becomes more 
diversified and intensified. As teachers and 
leaders we must see that proper emphases 
are directed into the proper channels. 
Among the problems confronting us are the 
following: keeping everyone individually in- 
formed, recognizing that individuals lose 
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their importance as the body grows, proper 
application of church policies in view of the 
influx of adult confirmands, recognizing that 
a more comfortable wage makes us inclined 
to become materialistic and attracted by 
luxuries which consume our time and 
money. Teachers and pastors, as leaders, 
must always keep in mind the main purpose 
of Synod and the Church, namely, the win- 
ning of souls for Christ. Individuals must 
be kept informed about the work of the 
Church and exerted to exemplify Chris- 
tianity by Christian conduct. 

Superintendent S. J. Roth presented an 
essay on “The Status of the Teacher.” He 
pointed out that the Lutheran teacher is a 
minister of religion. The main duty of a 
pastor is to teach. Where congregations are 
large, more workers are called to assist and 
help teach. Pastor and teacher both are 
teachers of the Word. Both are engaged by 
virtue of divine calls. Ordination and in- 
stallation are mere ceremonies. It is the call, 
not the ceremony, which makes both the 
pastor and the teacher ministers of the 
Word. 

The Music Committee presented a plan 
for a Lutheran School Music Festival to 
be held on May 5 and 7 under the auspices 
of the Detroit Lutheran High School. The 
musical features will include vocal rendi- 
tions by choruses, soloists, mixed groups, 
etc., as well as instrumental selections. All 
schools represented in the Conference are 
eligible to participate. 


THE 1950 CENSUS AND THE 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Next April the Bureau of the Census will 
conduct the largest count in history — the 
17th Decennial Census of the United States. 
About 140,000 census takers will visit 
America’s 45 million dwelling units — in- 
cluding 6% million farms to take inventory 
of an estimated 150 million people. Infor- 
mation will be collected of their age, race, 
occupation, education, income, and other 
details. 

Although regular censuses have been 
taken since 1790, it was not until 1850 that 
reliable national totals were available on 
school enrollment. In that year 8,661,689 
persons, or 47 per cent of the population 
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between the ages of 5 and 19, attended 
school. The 1940 census reported a school 
enrollment of 26,293,224 persons, or 71 per 
cent of approximately the same age group 
(5 to 20). 

School enrollment information to be col- 
lected in the 1950 census will reflect a 
decade in which a world war interrupted 
the education of millions and in which the 
postwar period brought about increased 
educational opportunities — and a highly ac- 
celerated birth rate. It is estimated that the 
census will show an enrollment of about 
21 million for elementary schools, and ap- 
proximately 6 million for high schools. 

Educators in all branches of school work 
have an important stake in the success of 
the census. School systems turn to census 
figures on age to determine their future 
needs for new schools and additional 
teachers. Census information on population 
distribution by minor civil divisions and by 
census tracts indicates local changes in 
population density important to education 
administrators in charting their programs for 
school expansion. 

The accuracy and completeness of infor- 
mation collected in the 1950 census will 
determine the usefulness of data which both 
administrators and teachers will employ 
during the next ten years. The Census 
Bureau is asking the co-operation of the 
nation’s schools in making the tremendous 
collection of facts to be assembled in the 
census a reliable one. School administrators 
can help insure a good local count by: 

Endorsing the census in public state- 

ments, such as press and radio interviews, 

speeches before civic clubs and other 

organizations. . . 

Co-operating with the local census super- 

visor in whatever specific plans he may 

have for acquainting the community with 
the meaning and value of the census. 


Teachers in elementary and high schools 
can assist by: 

Introducing current census material into 
their classrooms. Articles about the census 
are appearing regularly in newspapers 
and magazines. They are particularly 
suited for use in social studies classes. 
Discussing the 1950 census with their 
pupils and asking them to tell their par- 
ents about it. . 
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About the middle of February the Bureau 
will publish and distribute throughout the 
nation’s schools We Count in 1950, by Dr. 
Frank W. Hubbard, Research Director, Na- 
tional Education Association. This booklet 
gives the history of census taking, describes 
the work of the Bureau and the procedures 
of the 1950 count, and suggests classroom 
activities for acquainting pupils with the 
census. Separate editions will be issued for 
elementary and secondary schools. 

It will not be possible to put a copy of 
We Count in 1950 in every classroom. 
Therefore the teachers are asked to cir- 
culate the booklet among themselves, using 
it as a basis for lesson plans. 


BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Adoption of Children. — About 75,000 
children are adopted each year. Half of 
them are born of unwed parents. 


Death of an Agency.—The War Asset 
Administration came to an end on Decem- 
ber 31. This agency, created March 25, 
1946, disposed of $27 billion worth of per- 
sonal and real property, some of it acquired 
by schools and colleges — but not much. 


Change in Spelling “Negro.” — The Chris- 
tian Century (January 25, 1950) reports 
that after spelling “Negro” with a small n 
for a century, and defending the practice 
on all grounds, even grammatical, the 
[Memphis] Commercial Appeal has an- 
nounced a change of policy; hereafter the 
capital N will be used. An editorial in the 
Memphis World (Negro) says: “Memphis 
Negroes have smarted under the implied 
insult. ... Small things can mean much in 
race relations. We thank the Commercial 
Appeal for recognizing that fact.” 


A Lutheran Librarian at U. of Chicago. — 
Hilmar A. Sieving, an alumnus of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, has been 
appointed Librarian of Education Library 
at the University of Chicago. He has been 
with the University of Chicago Library 
since his return from the Army in 1946. 
Prior to that he has been in library work 
at Hastings College, University of Illinois, 
University of California, and Northwestern 
University. 
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“Science Kit.” — “Science Kit” is a port- 
able laboratory of materials needed in of- 
fering simple demonstrations and perform- 
ing simple experiments at the elementary 
school level. 

The “Kit” contains over 70 pieces of good 
quality equipment, an Astronomy Manual, 
a Star Chart, and a Teacher's Manual. The 
Teacher’s Manual contains drawings and 
descriptions of demonstrations and experi- 
ments. The directions offered are clear. 

Teachers often find it difficult and time- 
consuming to pass judgment on the basic 
materials needed for science teaching. 
Gathering the material creates another ob- 
stacle. “Science Kit” is a quick and not too 
costly answer to basic needs. (Price, $33.) 


High Honors in Music.—Mr. John G. 
Rieck, teacher at Tabor Lutheran School, 
Chicago, is now Vocal Chairman of the 
Chicagoland Music Festival. He is to be 
congratulated on the achievement of this 
creditable and commendable distinction. 
The foresight and courage of his sainted 
colleague, Mr. A. Heldt, the quality of 
choral work produced by the children’s 
choir at Tabor Lutheran School, and Mr. 
Rieck’s professional and social competence 
are prime factors responsible for progress 
made in the world of music. Mr. Rieck 
progressed through the following stages: 
Director of the massed Lutheran Children’s 
Chorus, Director of the Festival Lutheran 
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Chorus (mixed), Assistant to the General 
Choral Director, Vocal Contest Chairman. 
His work and his status have provided Lu- 
therans with easy avenues of wholesome 
publicity and public relations. 

A Fiftieth Anniversary.— Ebenezer Lu- 
theran School of Chicago is observing its 
fiftieth anniversary. Various church ac- 
tivities have been promoted to provide op- 
portunity for the giving of thanks for the 
blessings which accrued from a half century 
of Christian education. The principal, Mr. 
Harold Lipske, and the pastor, the Rev.Wm. 
Gahl, effectively organized the members of 
the congregation into an enthusiastic, func- 
tioning group. Two services and two social 
programs climaxed the festivities. Previous 
pupils and teachers joined in the celebration. 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church is to be com- 
mended for appropriately recognizing the 
merits of daily Christian instruction. 

State of the Arts.—Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin thinks the Federal Govern- 
ment should set up a commission to examine 
the state of the arts in the United States. 
Writing in a magazine published by the 
American Federation of Musicians, Secretary 
Tobin said: “There is insufficient encourage- 
ment given in our country to the develop- 
ment of talent. We must seek out the 
talented youngsters, the potentially good ar- 
tists with palette, piano, chisel, and camera, 
and give them encouragement and help.” 


READING ProsLeM Hint. — An error that we often find ourselves making 
in our work with slow-learning children, and with any children who are having 
difficulty meeting the school’s standards in reading, is that of increased em- 
phasis on long drill exercises. We do this with the vain hope of somehow 
“catching them up” to the group. We soon learn through careful study of 
individual children that the attention span of children in these two groups 
is usually short. Therefore our plans for them must include much variety and 
interest. Practice periods must be short. Materials with content of high in- 
terest and many colorful illustrations and such helps as reading games, scrap- 
books, and bulletin board displays may furnish the vocabulary repetition and 
reading practice that is needed. — Louise Sires in Teachers Service Bulletin 


in Reading, January, 1950. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Kenneth H. Breimeier, Don Dinkmeyer, Herbert H. Gross, Carl Halter, Albert 
G. Huegli, John W. Klotz, Theo. Kuehnert, Morella Mensing, Rosina Rapier, E. J. 
Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH. By Paul V. Lemkau. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1949. 876 pages. $4.50. 


Certainly one of the fundamental areas of concern to the public health program is that 
of mental hygiene. After doing remarkable work particularly with the communicable dis- 
eases, this service is turning more interest in the direction of prevention, control, and therapy 
of mental illness. 

Dr. Lemkau’s book is an important contribution to preventive psychiatry. He is one 
of the first, if not the first, to step in with a comprehensive treatment of the subject in terms 
of what it is possible to do now. His book serves two purposes. The first section introduces 
the reader to what is being done in the field of public health about mental illness and to 
what sort of situation and task public health has assigned itself. The second part takes 
step by step the individual’s development from the prenatal age to senility. Here the author 
points out some of the important aspects of mental life in each period. He also shows what 
is now possible and available in terms of treatment and prevention of mental disorders 
likely to occur at these different stages. 

While students of public health will hail this book as a valuable addition to their kit of 
tools, educators in general will find much that is profitable, too. Those who are interested 
in the problem of public health and mental hygiene will find the first short section informa- 
tive. All who have to deal with children or adults in any way will eagerly read the in- 
teresting expositions in the second section, dealing with mental development age by age. 

An appendix handles in a concise manner a classification and short descriptions of the 
common pathological states, such as epilepsy, mental deficiency, neuroses, schizophrenia, and 
senile conditions. Also included is a list of films and film sources dealing with mental 
hygiene. K. H. B. 


TEACHING THE YOUNGEST. By Mabel Louise Culkin. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949. 223 pages. $2.50. 

The name chosen for this delightful presentation of techniques and activities to be used 
in pre-school education is most appropriate and significant, inasmuch as it deals with 
problems which confront each and every teacher, supervisor, or parent, who is concerned 
with the teaching of children who are the youngest in a formal teaching situation. 

It should also be of interest to every educator who is aware of the continual process of 
child growth and who realizes that, in order to understand a particular age-group, one must 
also know and appreciate children of the preceding age levels. 

The author presents and reviews all worth-while activities used in a kindergarten in 
a most interesting, informal style. The book should serve as a basis for the consideration 
and planning of all practical problems, as a guide for a vitalized curriculum, and as a ready 
reference. MoreELiA MENSING 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 27th Yearbook. N.E.A. American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1949. 
525 pages. $4.00. 


“New buildings must be built; many old buildings must be rehabilitated. School boards 
and administrators should make their own building policies with the help of the school 
staff, other citizens of the community, and such expert consultative services as are available. 
They will want to inform themselves on accepted principles and desirable practices in pro- 
viding a total school plant that will meet present and future community needs. 

“This yearbook is offered as an instrument that will be helpful in this major civic task of 
establishing policies on land and buildings for educational uses. It discusses the importance 
of shared responsibility and scientific methods in broadscale community planning for the 
school plant, reviews current experience and judgment in planning for the educational 
features of a building, summarizes current information on various technical aspects of con- 
struction and equipment, outlines some of the major financial considerations, calls attention 
to some unanswered questions in school plant research, and concludes with a check list of 
planning steps.” (From the Foreword.) 

Warren T. White and his commission did an excellent job of meeting the promises of 
the Foreword. Howard W. Smith, architect, Ohio State University, named by the president 
of the American Institute of Architects, served as consulting member to the commission. 
No group assuming responsibility for planning new school buildings will care to proceed 
without careful study of this excellent volume. Ej. W. 


TEACHING POSTURE AND BODY MECHANICS. By Ellen Davis Kelly. New York: 
A. S. Barnes, 1949. 212 pages. $3.75. 

This book fills a definite need in the field of elementary school physical education. The 
title “Teaching Posture” might seem uninteresting to some, but it is really an easily under- 
standable presentation of the science of efficient body mechanics. One of the best features 
is its extremely non-technical coverage of a field that is often made overly difficult for people 
who have not specialized in physical education. Dr. Kelly stresses the point that the de- 
velopment of a well-formed and efficiently handled body should not be left to chance and 
proceeds to set up a program emphasizing body mechanics. This is more than a lecture on 
posture, it is a presentation of actual skills and a program. 

Dr. Kelly discusses the healthy school environment, how to organize a program, activities 
for teaching fundamental skills, a means of measuring posture, types of equipment needed, 
and suggestions for corrective physical education. 

This is an especially fine manual for our teachers because of its simplicity and the fact 
that it deals with a very vital problem in elementary education. Don DINKMEYER 


VITAL FACTS OF LIFE. A Christian View of Sex and Life. By Rev. Carl H. Harman 
and E. W. Marquardt, M. D., F. I. C.S. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 
126 pages. $1.75. 

The need of sex education and guidance is increasingly felt today. The time is past 
when sex was taboo and any reference to it was considered a moral offense. As a result of 
this Puritan attitude, young men and women grew up in ignorance regarding sex life, or they 
secured their information under cover from sources where sex was degraded to the level 
of filth. 

Today many books are available which aim to enlighten youth on matters of sex. The 
writers have tried to present the topic in such a way that boys and girls, young men and 
women, receive reliable information and wholesome guidance about their physical char- 
acteristics and functions as males and females of the human species. From this point of 
view this volume deserves a worthy place on the shelf with its companion publications. 

But, unlike its companions, this volume treats the subject-matter within the framework 
of God’s intended purpose of sex as a characteristic of our physical structure and its divinely 
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established function in the lives of His children. The authors, a Lutheran pastor and 
a Lutheran physician, constantly point out to the reader God’s plan and purpose of 
creating the individual as male and female. This presentation puts sex life into a perspec- 
tive which, as a rule, is not reflected in the rank and file of similar publications. 

The book is highly recommended to Christian parents and educators as a volume which 
may unreservedly be placed into the hands of teen-agers. Parents and teachers themselves 
will find this book helpful in their efforts to guide youth through that stormy period of life 
where many boys and girls become the victims of physical, moral, and spiritual shipwreck. 

Tek 


RELIGION 


OLD TRUTHS FOR A NEW DAY. By O. A. Geiseman. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1949. 237 pages. $2.50, net. 

Successful sermon making, like good classroom teaching, is an art to be appreciated. 
The message to be conveyed must be eternally the same, but the form in which it is 
presented requires freshness and individuality of approach. In his sermons Dr. Geiseman 
demonstrates an exceptional ability at putting the old wine of the Gospel into new bottles 
of modern language and application. 

Old Truths for a New Day is a series of sermons based on the Epistles for the first half 
of the church year. They were originally delivered in Grace Church, River Forest, and 
taken down by a wire recorder. Thus they retain all of the vigor and vitality of messages 
addressed directly to a large audience, including many Concordia Teachers College students 
and faculty. The words are simple and forceful. In the application of the Word of Grace 
to the personal lives of his hearers Dr. Geiseman displays a special gift. 

It is a popular supposition that sermon books are only for those in the business of 
sermonizing. Any layman concerned about his spiritual life and growth, however, will 
probably find this book of absorbing interest. A. G. H. 


THE LIFE THAT NEVER ENDS. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949. 168 
pages. $2.00, net. 
This collection of thirty funeral sermons covers texts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The sermons supplied are for a wide variety of occasions. J. W. K. 


GLOBAL BROADCASTS OF HIS GRACE. By Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1949. 390 pages. With paper covers, $1.00, net. 

These are the fourteen sermons of the second half of the fourteenth Lutheran Hour. As 
such they need no review. The first eighty-two pages are devoted to an account of the 
broadcasts. There are literally hundreds of excerpts from letters testifying to the power 
of the broadcast Word, and these come from all parts of the globe. Our teachers will be 
interested in the account of children gained for our day schools by the Lutheran Hour 
broadcasts. J. W.K. 


Music 


ESSAY ON THE TRUE ART OF PLAYING KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. By C. P. E. 
Bach. W. W. Norton & Co., New York. (Translation by William J. Mitchell.) 

This essay (which is really an amazingly complete theoretical textbook) has long been 
regarded by musicians as one of the most complete and authoritative guides to the music of 
the eighteenth century in existence. Now it is available in a clear, readable translation, 
which is liberally annotated in the interest of clarity and understanding. 

The book is a valuable addition to the library of any serious musician, but is particularly 
useful for the church musician who deals in great part with the music of J. S. Bach, his 
predecessors, and contemporaries. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was the second son of Johann 
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Sebastian Bach and was, along with Bach’s other sons, early and thoroughly trained by the 
great cantor himself in the complexities of the musical practice of the time. Carl Philipp 
Emanuel went on to become in his own right one of the most influential practical and 
theoretical musicians of his day. 

This text provides us with authoritative information with regard to many questions of 
style and practice in Bach’s day. Some of the detailed discussions treat of fingering, the 
appoggiatura, the trill, and other embellishments, all of which are highly important in the 
proper presentation of the works of Bach. Part II of the book is a textbook in thorough 
bass, the harmonic practice of Bach’s day which lies at the root of his tremendous facility 
in composition and improvisation. The book is profusely illustrated with musical examples 
from the original book by C. P. E. Bach. 

One warning should be issued with regard to the use of this book. Not all that appears 
therein is applicable to the music of J. S. Bach. Since it was written in a period in which 
the musical style had changed from the high baroque which J. S. Bach employed, many 
features of musical practice had already changed. A discriminating use of the book will, 
however, serve to instruct us in many matters important for the playing and enjoyment 
of our special musical heritage. Cari HALTER 


TEXTBOOKS 
STORIES ABOUT LINDA AND LEE. Grade One. 96 pages. $1.68. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY STORIES ABOUT LINDA AND LEE, 
84 pages. 72 cents. 


STORIES ABOUT SALLY. Grade Two. 128 pages. $1.92. 
YOUR TOWN AND MINE. Grade Three. 223 pages. $2.56. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY YOUR TOWN AND MINE. 67 pages. 
60 cents. By Eleanor Thomas, with Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. 


YOUR PEOPLE AND MINE. Grade Four. 319 pages. $2.60. By Josephine Mackenzie, 
with Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. 
The Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949, 


In the field of education there is a pronounced movement in the direction of integrated 
learning materials. One aspect of this movement is integrated social studies. The books 
mentioned above are offered as a contribution in that direction. They are the first four 
of a planned series of nine. 


Stories About Linda and Lee is almost completely pictorial. Adaptations to seasons, the 
home, the school, playmates, and town and country are the essential elements. 


Stories About Sally expands the concept of home and school relationships, introduces 
community services, and increases the scope of environmental contact through travel. 


Your Town and Mine enlarges the concept of community relationships. Attention is 
directed to the methods in which food, clothing, shelter, and essential services are supplied. 


Your People and Mine is a Grade Four publication. Its four main elements are: I. People 
Who Found Our Country, II. People Who Settled Our Country, III. How Our People Built 
Towns and Cities (six representative cities and major related regional functions are dis- 
cussed), IV. Other Things Our People have Done (stories about nine great Americans). 

The pictures are of good quality. The maps are simple. The vocabulary is carefully 
controlled. The narrative is interesting. 

For those who favor the so-called “integrated” program of social studies these books 
deserve consideration. It would be advantageous, of course, to have the opportunity of 
seeing the entire series. 
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Actually history and geography are not integrated in the four books examined. In this 
respect they do not differ from any other social-study books produced so far. Of course, 
people’s opinions may vary as to the nature of geography and the nature of history. 

These books seem to indicate that social-study objectives are being refined, the subject 
matter is being simplified, the materials are being presented in an appealing fashion, and 
cost is being reduced by placing related materials into single books. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
FILMs AND FILMSTRIPS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Rosina Rapier 


FILMS: SCIENCE 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Characteristics and habits of rabbits in their natural environment are presented in a 
dramatic, informational way. 

Animals of the Zoo. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Shows feeding time at the zoo. Some animals in surroundings like their native homes. 
Lion, tiger, giraffe, bison, hippopotamus, elephant, monkey, sea lion, bear, etc. 

Black Bear Twins. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

A family of campers observe small, hungry, mischievous bear twins. Bears play with a 
blanket and a ball, raid a wild-bee hive, nurse their stings in a mud puddle, and swim. 
Care of Pets. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Home scenes, showing children caring for a canary, a tropical fish, a cat, and a dog. 
Includes feeding, cleaning, exercise, training, and especially love and appreciation. 

Common Animals of the Woods. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Squirrel, rabbit, raccoon, porcupine, otter, mink, beaver, opposum, skunks, woodchucks 
— their appearance, habits, size and methods of protection, including the care of the young. 
Elephants. 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Physical features, foods, eating, drinking, and habits. Young elephants are shown learn- 
ing to do tricks. Grown elephants perform. 

Goats. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

A herd of goats on a farm — feeding, milking, and care of mature goats—two baby 
goats — goat pulling boy’s wagon. 

Gray Squirrel. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Life of a squirrel family in an old oak tree. Mother squirrel nursing her babies in their 
nest. Later one of the squirrels wins a race against a fox. 
Horse. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Follows the development of a colt from one week old to three years of age, in the blue- 
grass country of Kentucky. Walking, trotting, and cantering are demonstrated. 
Making Glass for Houses. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Shows how the three ingredients of glass — limestone, sand, and soda ash — are obtained. 
Close-up shots of glassmaking, fitting glass into window frames. 

Poultry on the Farm. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


The appearance and habits of adult and young chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys. 
Chicks hatched. Natural sounds of poultry. 
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Robin Redbreast. 1 reel. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

A robin family from egg to maturity. Bird notes and calls. Good. 
Shep the Farm Dog. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Follows a collie during his busy day about the farm. Herding the cows to pasture, 
routing the chickens from the garden, pursuing a woodchuck, eating breakfast, hiking. 
Three Little Kittens. 10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

The kittens are carried by their mother from the barn to an old buggy, where they learn 
to feed and clean themselves. 

Woody Grows Up. 10 min. Association Films. 
Shows the life of woodpeckers from egg to maturity. Outstanding close-ups. 


FILMSTRIPS: 
Black Bear Twins. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

From the motion picture of the same name. One of a set of eight filmstrips on animals 
for $21.60. All very good, well planned. 

Common Animals of the Woods. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Belongs to same set on Animal Friends. Excellent photography. 
Elephants. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Another of the same set. Always interesting to children. 

From Eggs to Chicks. $3.00. Trindl-King. 

A picture story with actual photographs showing the operating of a chicken hatchery, 
how the eggs are checked and placed in the incubators, then the hatching, followed by the 
sorting and crating of the baby chicks. 

Goats. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Two humorous young goats and “Old Billy” amuse the audience with their antics, while 
they instruct it in the habits, care, and characteristics of these interesting domesticated 
animals, 

Gray Squirrel. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

An absorbing story of the life and habits of these familiar little animals. Shows a 
mother caring for her young, how they play, find food, store food, and build nests. 
The Horse. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


Shows the development and training of a colt and explains the changed role of the 
horse in modern living. 


Mother Hen. $3.00. Trindl-King. 

An excellent picture story with actual photography showing the hatching of baby 
chicks and the care given by the mother hen. 

Shep, the Farm Dog. $3.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

A collie herding cows, eating, hiding a bone, and playing with his master. This and 
the other seven in the set are taken from the motion picture of the same name. All are 
very good. 

The Three Little Kittens. $8.00. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Another of the excellent Animal Friends set made from the films. 
Tools and Machines. $3.00. Popular Science. 


One of six primary science filmstrips “On the Farm with Tom and Susan.” This one 
teaches by an interesting story and excellent pictures. Uncle helps the children learn what 
a tool is, and he helps the children invent a primitive tool when the need arises. 
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ADDRESSES OF PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Association Films, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 853 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Trindl-King, 123 S. Bowling Green Way, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“SYSTEMATIC VERSUS INCIDENTAL PRACTICE ON LANGUAGE SKILLS.” By 
Mildred A. Dawson. Elementary English, January, 1950, pp. 26—30. 


Is language most effectively taught when lessons are carefully planned and organized 
so that learning may proceed stepwise, or are better results obtained when the learning 
takes place as occasion and need for it arises in connection with other activities than 
specific language lessons? This debatable issue is excellently treated by the writer of this 
article and deserves to be read by every teacher. See if you agree with the writer’s point 
of view. 


“THE ‘SPARK’ IN GOOD TEACHING.” By Charles Brodsky in the Clearing House, 
September, 1949, pp. 41-42. 


This stimulating article, also reported in the January, 1950, issue of the Education 
Digest, sets forth the traits and characteristics of a good teacher’s personality. The answer 
is supplied in the form of 18 questions, applicable and meaningful to every teacher regard- 
less of level or subject which he may teach. 


“TEACHERS AS A MINORITY GROUP.” By Jean D. Crambs. The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, February, 1950, pp. 400—405. 


The author analyzes the status of the teacher in the total community and among the 
professions. She finds that the teacher’s role in the community is largely the outgrowth 
of his behavior. This behavior is prompted by frustrations to which he feels the profession 
subjects him and by his conspicuousness in the community. The writer naturally has the 
public school teacher in mind. Reading the article, one feels that the criticism of teacher 
behavior also applies to Lutheran teachers. The application of the writer’s suggestions 
to remedy the teacher’s status raises questions. What do you think? 


“RELIGION AND SECULARISM.” By Ben Zion Bokser. Christian Education, December, 
1949, pp. 279-292. 


This excellently written article is very refreshing to read. It defends the thesis that real 
education cannot isolate and compartmentalize the sacred and the secular. Very ably the 
writer shows the secular influence on our culture and its perils to society. In an interesting 
way he traces the sources of the secularization movement. Although written from a Jewish 
point of view, this article makes a powerful case for the cause of Christian education. 

si 


PHONETICS WHEN NEEDED. — In the last few years reading specialists over 
the country have realized that there is a need for phonetic training. In the 
era which had special systems of beginning reading, sounds were certainly 
over-emphasized and the content of reading suffered accordingly. While it 
is hoped that we will never go back to the days when children were taught 
“ad” and “at” before they could recognize one word, there is a place for ear- 
training and phonetics. Some children seem to have a natural ability to use 
and recognize sounds while others need more specific training. The child who 
has difficulty in learning to read is definitely one who needs this training 
and more word analysis should be given to this group. - Harotp E. Moore in 
Teachers Service Bulletin in Reading, November, 1949. 
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Our Contributors 


Pau M. Bretscuer, Professor of New Tes- Ill, and Assistant Editor of LurHeERAN 
tament and Philosophy, Concordia Sem- EDUCATION. 
inary, St. Louis, Mo., and Chairman of Otiver E. GrAEBNER, Associate Professor of 
Synod’s Board for Parish Education. Psychology, Valparaiso University, Val- 


paraiso, Ind. 
Hersert H. Gross, Professor of Geography, A. G. Merxens, Director of Christian Edu- 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, cation, Northern Illinois District. 


Summoned to Rest 


FREDERICK WILLIAM KLEINSCHMIT, teacher emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on August 27, 
1949, at the age of 86. He had served as Lutheran teacher, organist, and choir director 
at Arlington, Minn.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; St. Martin’s, Milwaukee; and Gethsemane, Detroit. 
After 52 years of uninterrupted service he had retired in 1935. 


J. Avam Weiss, teacher emeritus, Saginaw, Mich., on October 28, 1949, at the age of 92. 
After his graduation from Addison in 1878, he had served as Lutheran teacher for a period 
of 50 years at Reading, Ohio, and Holy Cross, Saginaw, Mich. All but one year of his 
half century of service was spent at the latter charge. Since 1928 he had lived in retirement, 
but constantly had shown a live interest in the activities of his congregation and the work 
of synod at large. 


Gerorce Caru Riess, teacher emeritus, Auburn, Mich., on November 19, 1949, at the 
age of 77. During his 45-year career as Lutheran teacher he taught at Bethel, Detroit; 
Immanuel, Sebewaing; and Zion, Beaver, Mich. In 1940 he had retired from teaching. 


Victor Cari KALBFLEISCH, Forest Green, Mo., on December 12, 1949, at the age of 38. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher in a number of temporary positions, especially during 
the depression period, at Shawneetown and Jefferson City, Mo.; Racine and Mayville, Wis.; 
Chicago, IIl.; and Ossian, Ind. During the latter half of his 16-year teaching career he had 
taught at Stuttgart, Ark.; Concordia Lutheran School, Chicago; and Forest Green, Mo. 


B, F, FREUDENBURG, Battle Creek, Nebr., on December 26, 1949, at the age of 42. 
He had served the church in the teaching ministry for 20 years at Immanuel, Wichita, Kans.; 
Zion, Wausau, Wis.; and the Lutheran High School, Racine, Wis. Impaired health com- 
pelled him to discontinue teaching temporarily, as he had thought. 


Frepericx A. Merrz, Elmhurst, Ill., on December 26, 1949, at the age of 63. He had 
served the church as a Lutheran teacher for a period of nearly 43 years at the following 
places: St. Paul’s in Melrose Park, Ill.; Elk Creek, Nebr.; Strasburg, Ill.; and Immanuel in 
Elmhurst, Ill. At the last charge he served uninterruptedly for a period of 27 years. 


Martin L. Welss, Saginaw, Mich., on January 1, 1950, at the age of 55. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher for a period of 80 years at Salem, St. Louis, Mo.; St. John’s, Rogers 
City, Mich.; and Immanuel, Frankentrost, Mich. Due to ill health he had retired from 
teaching in 1944, 


THEODORE STRUCKMEYER, St. Louis, Mo., on January 16, 1950, at the age of nearly 60. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher and principal for a period of 89 years at the following 
places: New Britain, Conn.; Venedy and Jacob, Ill.; and Holy Cross, St. Louis. Last 
summer ill health had compelled him to resign from teaching. 


C. A. H. Etckemeyer, Janesville, Wis., on January 31, 1950, at the age of 72. For 
a period of 46 years he had served as Lutheran teacher at Clarinda, Iowa; Immanuel 
School at Sheboygan, Wis.; Trinity at Athens, Wis.; St. John’s at Crete, Ill.; and St. Paul’s 
at Janesville, Wis. In addition, he had taught for six years in a public school near Crete, Ill. 


